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Joriculture produces @ patriot in the truest accepta- 
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Is Barley a suitable crop to follow 
PoTaToEs ? 

The experience of the Agricultural world proves 
that a rotation of crops isnot only the best mode 
of husbandry, but is in some instances necessary, in 
order to keep up the fertility of the soil. It has 
heen also observed, that, whatever may be the true 
food of plants —whether mineral, animal or vegeta- 
ble matter, whether silicates or geine or ammonia,— 
some crops do better after certain kinds than after 
others. Hence somelittle experience, as well as 
observation, is necessary toascertain what rotation 
is best suited tothe soil, climate and situation of 
the field to be cultivated. The theory of De Can- 
dolle, that plants exude or deposit from their roots 
excrementitous matter that is not suitable for them, 
has never been disproved. If this matter is unsuit- 
able forthe crop that deposits it, may it not be so 
for some others? Asa general rule, it has been 
thought that root crops should precede or follow the 
culmiferous or grain crops. Butthere are some ex- 
ceptions. Indian corn does not do well after Ruta 
Baga; and we, the other day, witnessed a very stri- 
king instance of the effect of a potato crop on a 
crop of Barley that succeeded it. Mr. Ziphion 
Howard, of this town, a very careful and industri- 
ous farmer, last year planted a piece of land to 
corn, With a row of potatoes on the east side of it, 
and quite a number of rows of the same, on the west 
side. If we recollect right, the corn was manured 
broad cast, and the potatoes in the hill. The soil 
is all as near alike as itcan be. ‘his last spring 
he ploughed up all the same piece at the same time, 
harrowed, and sowed upon it Barley. The Barley 
was all sown on the same day and was all of the 
same kind, but at the present time that which grows 
upon the corn ground is out of blossom, and the 
seed approaching to ripeness, while that which 
grows upon the potato ground is just beginning to 
head out. The difference can be perceived as far 
as the crop can be distinguished by the eye, and it is 
remarkable to see with what exactness this differe- 
nce inthe crop marks out the bounds of the corn and 
potatoes of last year, a row or two of the corn was 
not planted out last year & the space was filled with 
potatoes, and this break or jog in the row can be 
distinguished by the difference in the Barley, as 
distinctly as it could last year, when the corn and 
potatoes were growing. We went on to the east 
side of the piece and there found the same differ- 
ence. The Barley growing where the single row 
of potatoes was, being as far behind the other as it 
was on the west side. The question arises, is this 
always the case when Batley follows potatoes ? 
Mr. Howard thinks it is. He remarked that he had 
always heretofore sowed his Barley on ground pre- 
viously cultivated to potatoes, he never had very 
good crops, and that he came to the conclusion 
that his soil was not suitable for this kind of grain. 
Sut the accidental experiment of this year convin- 
ces him that the error was not so much in the natu- 
ral properties of his soil as in following Barley with 


potatoes, because the barley upon the corn ground, 


is as handsome a crop as one generally sees. 


We should like to hear from others on this sub- 
ject, in order to ascertain more facts in regard to the 


question of Rotation. 


—eoe— 
IORSE RAKES—GRAIN LIFTERS, &c. 


The season of Real Genuine hard work has 
come, viz; haying and harvesting. Every man 
who, in the first place is wise, and in the second 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We ought to have noticed this new and very 
valuable publicatign before. It is a monthly, pub- 
lished in the city of New York, and edited by L. 
and A. B. Allen. The Messrs. Allen are favorably 
known throughout the Union, as breeders of first 
rate stock and for the talent, industry and enterprise 
that they have manifested in agricultural pursuits 
New York is becoming the Empire State for agri- 
cultural periodicals as well as for other things. The 
Cultivator at Albany—the New Genessee Farmer 
at Rochester—the Centra! Farmer at Rome and the 
United States Farmer and the American Agricul- 


turist at New York city, form a constellation of 


Agricultural periodicals second to none-in the 
world. 


ee 
WHITE WEED AND THISTLE HARVEST. 


>» and ve vy success Tul (00, seeping ihe 
white weed (oxeye daisy) from their fields, will con- 


tinue their watchfulness. Keep it out of those 


fields that are now free from it, and persecute it 
with fire and steel wherever it has obtained root. It 
is said by many farmers who look with rather a fa- 
vorable eye upon it, that it makes good hay. We 
grant it, but it is a nuisance nevertheless, It yields 
but little per acre, and is continually intruding it- 
self where it is not wanted. Keep it out. And as 
for the thistles, they too are a nuisance, but we had 
rather have ten thistles than one white weed. Mow- 
ing thistles when in blossom will kill them. See that 
it is done in the proper season. 


—f>——_ 
WATERVILLE SCYTHES. 

We examined the neatest article the other day, 
of the scythe kind, at Chandler and Cushman’s, in 
this village, that we have ever seen. They were 
manufactured by Hale and Co., at West Waterville. 
They are well shaped, well made and well finished. 
Report saith they are as keen to cut as they are 
handsome. We think our Wayne friends will have 
to put an extra touch upon their scythes in order 
to keep up with the times, though they make a first 
rate article. There is no need of going to Massa- 
chusetts now, for scythes. The two above named 
establishments will furnish you with a better article 
of the kind than is generally brought from that State, 
no mistake. 


Couic on Gruss.—lI give you here a receipt for 
curing horses of colic or grubs. I haye tried it 
more than a dozen times with severe cases of belly- 
ache, (whether from colic or grubs, I could not say) 
and without failing in a single case to give instanta- 
neous relief. 

Simply rub the large vein on either or both sides 
of the neck of the horse with spirits of turpentine. 
Rub it in strongly the whole length of the neck 
over the vein, and in twenty minutes the horse will 
be relieved. 


Nore.—We cut the above from an exchange pa- 
per. It may cure the colic, but we would observe 
that rubbing spirits of turpentine on the skin of a 
horse, puts him in the greatest agony.—Eb. 


Northern Lights: 


Mr. Eprror :—As there are various opinions as 
to the cause of the Northern lights so called, please 
give us yours, since some are frighted when they 
are seen. 

Nore.—Our opinion is, that we know nothing 
about it—Ep. 


‘ —f— 
Planting Corn Early. 

Mr. Hormes :—In No. 27 of the current volume 
of the Farmer, you copy from the Concord Free- 
man, a piece over the signature of “ Corn Planter.” 
The writer says much of the change of seasons in 
different parts of the nation, which may be true. 
But I have been more than 50 years a corn planter 
in Maine. He speaks of corn earlier and later plan- 
ted, and says that early planted will not mature 
sooner nor yield more than that later planted, and 
advises us therefore to delay the planting of corn to 
the time our fathers used to plant it, say the last 
Wednesday in May. 

As I know from experience that that writer 
is not well informed on this point, and as it may 
lead to damage, I state my many years experience 
on this subject. I generally planted some on the 
first days of May, in order to get corn early, fit to 
boil. I did this one year, and the corn came up well 
but soon looked yellow, then came on a snow storm 
and several frosts which killed the small leaves. 
About the 28th of the same month, I planted some 
more of a similar variety near it, and by the middle 


place is able, will provide himself with the best of|of June it was nearly equal in size to the former, 
tools and with such labor saving inventions as ex-| but the early planted gave me corn fit to boil quite 
perience has proved to be actually what they pur-|a number of days sooner than the latter, and ripened 
port to be. The Revolving Horse Rake we know, | much the soonest in the fall, but yielded no more 
by actual experiment for several summers in time, | than the late planted. Gentlemen if your soil is 
past, to be a very valuable implement for raking hay | dry, plant early. Ww. 


on smooth grounds. With the help of an old horse 
and a boy to ride him, we can do more than five 
men can with the common rake, and with less fa- 


tigue than we could rake a heavy burthen with the | will be ruined in such cases. 


hand rake. There are other kinds of horse rakes 


—=>>_ 
that are said to be good, but we have never used A Hint to the Young. 


any other and cannot therefore speak so confident- 
ly of them. A few neighbors, who live near each 
other, might purchase one together, if they pleased, 
and couldso adjust their work as to all have the 
use of it in tarn. Bat it would be better for each 


farmer to own one if he could. 


Another implement is what we call a grain lifler ; 
We have forgotten the real name. It is a Vermont 
invention for taking up grain that has been reapt 
or cradled. Mr. C. C, Hosley of this town will sup- 
ply you with one of his own make, and it will bea 
wonderful relief to the back in this business. We 
‘are always for keeping the back as strong as possi- 
bie at all times and seasons, but especially in hay- 


ing and reaping. 


—p>— 
Weevils. 


The weevil or grain worms are not all dead yet, | the other half. 


a few pieces of wheat that were sown early are suf- 
fering with them. Most of the wheat in the coun- 
try was sown late on purpose to avoid them, and will 
escape. The wheat crop never promised better and 
if it does not suffer-by rust we shall probably have 





an abundant yield. . 







N. B. Time to mature is necessary in vegetables 
or you will have no increase, if you have not this, 
vegetables liable to be destroyed by early frosts 


Mr. Homes :—As you and several of your cor- 
respondents are aware, many fears were entertain- 
ed and expressed in the former part of the season, 
in relation to the crop of hay, and other vegetable 
productions ; and for a time those fears might have 
been justly excited. For the last three or four 
weeks however, we have had an abundance of rain, 
followed by warm and growing weather, and the 
prospect for hay and other crops has been so chan- 
ged in that time, that I sincerely believe, instead 
of being obliged to go to Wew York to mill; we shall 
come nearer raising our own bread in the State of 
Maine than we have in any previous year since the 
settlement of this part of our territory. And possi- 
bly we may yet be spared toa great extent, the 
predicted necessity of killing half our cattle to save 
their lives, or, in other words, to save the lives of 


This must certainly be a cheering prospect to the 
farmer, who now strides forth as Lord of the crea- 
tion, feasting on a profusion of fat things the result 
of his own handi-work, and with implicit confidence 
in that promise which assures us that seed time and 


ieee 


nate classes of our fellow men, such as merchants, 
capitalists, office seekers and loafers, must suffer all 
the inconverfience and vexation of the political rev- 
olutions which now distress our country. 

Really, Mr. editor, I am surprised that so many 
of the young and rising generation should consider 
almost any other occupation so much preferable to 
that of producing the necessaries of life by cultiva- 
ting the earth, when there are so many inducements 
for them to enlist in this, of all occupations, the 
most ancient and honorable, and rendered obliga- 
tory not only by the natural wants of our bodies, but 
as being the sentence pronounced upon man in con- 
sequence of his first disobedience, viz; that “by 
the sweat of his face he should eat his bread.” Can 
there be a more favorable time or opportunity than 
the present, when almost all other professions are 
crowded to overflowing, to ix ' 


iit acie 


the uncultivated lands of this or some other State, 
and commence farming operations forthwith? Al- 
though pampered nobility may sneer, and would be 
gentlemen may ridicule the idea of depending upon 
the earth for a living, yet can its respectability long 
remain questionable, when it is for a moment con- 
sidered, that, the king on his throne and the beggar 
in the street, are alike the humble dependants upon 
the productions of the husbandman for wherewithal 
to satisfy that well known principle of our nature, 
which has something to do with nearly all of us? I 
mean hunger. O. 


Or 
Modern Fashion. 


Mr. Hotmes:—I have been for twenty years 
exclaiming against modern Fashion. For one, I 

have now come to the conclusion to let others do as 
they please,and I will take care of myself and mine. 
Ifour present generation will let fancy ride and 

judgment go on foot, and so conduct as to bring on 

disease and death, I say by them as! said by Wise 

and Stanley’s duel almost, if they will so conduct, 

let them hire their mourners if they want any. If 
our young men, boys, women and girls will not 

wear clothes to keep them warm in our climate, 

die they must. Ifthe pores of the skin are to be 

kept shut for the term of ten months in the year, 

and the bowels to remain costive as long, and they 

laced up as tight as a drum, they have no reason to 

expect any thing e!se but death, and that in their 
youth, As well might you expect to raise a seven 

foot ox by hooping a joint of a stove funnel and 

putting it on him while a calf, as te think of hav- 

ing a healthy woman, if laced tight while a girl. 
And again, in addition to lacing they wear no 

clothes, it amounts to nothing more than an out- 
side covering. I have seen girls abroad, in one of 
our cold nightsin January, when their whole suit 

would not weigh three pounds, and that too when 
I was uncomfortable with one weighing forty 
pounds, I will give you a bit of my own experi- 
ence on the subject. It is said “love will go where 
it is sent,” so when I was about to get me a wife 
mine was sent toa tall, slender, pale, sickly girl, 
and when I asked consent, her mother wanted to 
know what in the world I wanted of her girl ;— 
she will only be a bill of cost to you, she has the 
“ spine compiaint, ” she can be of no use to you, 
but if you want ber take her, and do not blame 
me, for I have told you only the truth. I said nev- 
er mind, that is my look out, and when I received 
her from her mother’s hand in the month of Janua- 
ry, her whole suit would not weigh two pounds. | 
diecovered one thing that she had not crowded her 
stomach, liver and heart out of place by tight la- 
cing. We moved in the dead of winter into a 
new house, one room only finished. Our bed was 
clothed with sheets and a calico quilt,—she woe 
no clothes of any consequence by day, and slept 
by night asabove. I had the goutand she had the 
“spine complaint.” Our food was strong tea and 
coffee, and hot cake and butter three timesa day. 
Not wishing to have a flare up with my wife, I 
bore as well as I could with my gout, and she 
with her genteel new name for it, the “spine com- 
plaint.” About the time of the line gale, the 20th of 
March, we both were down sick, she with the 
“ spine complaint,” and I with the gout. We sent 
for the Doctor, & he,a very knowing man, because 
he was a Doctor, said we had hit it exactly,—I had 
the gout and she the “spine complaint.” We 
kept our beds and house, till some time in May, 
when the weather became warm we recovered in 
part our health, and continued so for about five 
months. I felt not much of the gout, and she but 
little of the “ spine complaint;” but November 
with her cold raw searching winds blew the disea- 
ses back to usin the fall. Now says I, wife, I 
stand this nonsenze no longer, our troubles arise 





‘harvest shall nover fail :—While the more unfortu- 
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r, that have laid in a heap of horse ma- 
wife, good woman, has discarded cotton 
bse and family, and substituted wool- 
ead,—says cotton is always wet and 
oolen is warm and dry. We all, hus- 
children, catand dog sleep in flanne! 
And now Mr. Editor, | think it is 
our fashionable mothers to set an ex- 
ressing in a good, high necked, pressed 
With woolen hose and calf boots in the 
ever they appear out, and flannels to 
>» with this communication just as you 
or the interest of all concerned. 
gpionta Pou. 


’ —se— ’ 

(gricultural Societies. 

Es :—NSocieties for promoting agricul- 
eady been the means of ac 

n ty Wemebewretel 

if we can have “matters and things” properly ar- 
ranged—if our measures shall be wise—if we can 
all act unitelly, we shall not fail to place the ag- 
riculture of tur State upon a very high standing. 
Consideralje effort has been made of late, to put 
into operationa nationa] Society of Agriculture. 
Whether this geasure will accomplish more for the 
agriculture of oyr country than any other that can 
be devised, remains to be seen. I have often urged 
forward the subject of govermental patronage to ag- 
riculture. But “\et the question be asked” shall 
the general governent, or the State governments 
perform this impottant duty ? 
would be willing to see the general government 
wandering from its censtitutional sphere, even to 
give encouragement toagriculture. “The vast dif- 
ference in climate and products in different sections 
of the United States, must have an influence. 
What would be of vital importance to the good peo- 
ple of Georgia, may be of \ittle interest to the far- 
mers of Maine. 
But should the people think proper to carry for- 
ward a national society, aml should the same be 
“ properly conducted,” it may accomplish much— 
indeed, much might be done by spirited individuals, 
aside from any “ govermental patronage.” Should 
we have a national Society that would be active in 
collecting and distributing useful information, and 
that would employ its influence in making agricul- 
ture honorable in our country, much good indeed 
may be accomplished; but I will waive this sub- 
ject, at least for the present, and talk of State Ag- 
I have spoken of the impor- 
tance of a concentration of effort—I have been 
treating of agricultural Societies, aye! Societies— 
what is meant by the term Society? I always 
stick closely to definitions. Now the word Society 
means a combination or a concentration of individ- 
But Mr. Editor, a concentration of individu- 
als who are deficient in those excellent quali- 
ties which I have heretofore noticed, viz :—wisdom, 
energy and love of country, will never accomplish 
great or noble purposes. 
We should certainly havea grand State Agri- 
cultural Society acting as a centre for the whole 
State, andone or more Societies in each county, 
and lastly a Society for each town for the purpose 
of improving the breeds of animals, procuring new 
seeds and acting as auxiliaries to the county Soci- 
And now Mr. Editor, suppose that we can 
enlist the same amount of zea: and activity in sup- 
port of agricaltural improvement that has been 
employed in carrying forward the noble cause of 
“Let the question be asked,” what 
may not be accomplished by the people of our 
State, if we can have a proper concentration of ef- 
fort—if we can be guided by wisdom—if we can 
act with energy, encouraged by the strong arm of 
the government of our State ? 
I understand that.some gentlemen in the south- 
erly part of this county, (Oxford,) have put into op- 
eration a society, and have invited the co-operation 
of gentlemen in the northerly part of the county. 
But Mr. Editor, I shall propose that we have two 
Societies in Oxford ; the extent of territory is so 
great that it will be inconvenient for our farmers to 
I would propose that we 
get up a Society, and have for its centre Dixfield 
village. The people of this village are not want- 
ing, either in intelligence, enterprise, public spirit 
or liberality—if we can but arouse the people to 
action, we can soon have a Society in this section 
that will vie with any in our State, in point of use- 
THOMAS PHELPS. 


our closet farming is subsequent to our field farm- 
d wholly subservient to it. 

tif you must have your morning dram to addle 
your brain you will not move ina 

the field ; your route will be zigzag 
master has shown clearly that a croo 
point to point, is longer than a straight one. If you 
stop to whet your scythe not because it is dull, but 
because you have a few words to utter that you can- | 
not keep till you get through with the swath.—If 
ou work only on one side of the acre lest you might 

e lost in going around it—mowing a couple of 
rods then walking back in the same track to fetch, 

as you call it, your swath—you will travel twice as | }, 
far on your acre as he who surrounds it and mows |} 
on every side ; and you may see the sun in his me- 
ridian, if you look sharp, before you have mown an 


and the school 
ked route, from 





When a shower threatens cock up your hay fast 
as possible, and not send off half a mile for oxen. 
You will generally secure twice as much hay by 
letting the cart alone in case of a shower as early 
as two or three o’clock in the afternoon. 
portion of the hay is Gry enough be sure and cart 
This will forward the af- 
ternoon work, and if you have any time to spare 
the scythe may swing again towards night. 

In carting hay drive close to the cock or winrow 
and not scatter the hay over half the field again af- 
thered. Pitch on small forkfuls 
unless you incline to show how strong you are, and 
how brittle the fork handle is; how much you can 
bother the loader, and tempt him to throw half the 
hay down again, to the annoyance of the boy that 
rakes after the cart.—.Mass. Ploughman. 






















one load before dinner. 


ter it has been 


Will the Editor please state in the next number 
of the Farmer, the usual quantity of oats sown on 
an acre by the common farmers in England and 
Ireland, and also the most suitable quantity for 
New England on ordinary or highly cultivated land. 
Any remarks upon the subject which the Editor 
may have time to make, would be read with interest 
by a subscriber. 


The usual] quantity of oats sown to an acre in 
this countuy is three bushels. 
in England is from four to six bushels per acre. 
The English farmers are in the habit of sowing 
more seed to an acre than is done with us. 
potato oat, one ef treir heaviest oats, less seed is 
used than of others, because it has no awns, and a 
half bushel measure contains more oats in number 
than of other kinds. The cultivation of land in 
England is very much more careful and thorough 
than with us; this may be a reason for sowing more 
seed. The quantity of seed to be sown upon an 
acre of any graindeserves consideration, and espe- 
cially experiment. One of the best farmer: in Mas- 
sachusetts is accustomed to sow three bushels of 
rye, andsays he finds_an advantage in doin 
whereas few farmers sow more than one bushe 
the acre. Of spring wheat our farmers sow usually 
two bushels; of winter wheat one and a half. In 
sowing what in autumn, a difference in the quantit 
of seed is made by judicious farmers, as that whic 
is sowed early has more opportunity to spread, or 
as it is termed, to tiller well, and cons 
seed is required. Where the land is r 
cultivation good, we are strongly of an opinion that 
too little seed is generally sown. Where the grain 
is thin, the crop is more apt to suffer from drought. 
Oats require a moist and rather cold climate. 
have known more than one hundred bushels upon 
an acre; and an average crop of 96 bu 
acre, from a field of eight acres. 
erage through the country is not over forty bush- 
No attention is paid to the selection of seed 
with us ; but abroad the largest oats are sometimes 
We have no doubt that 
more care in this respect would be amply compen- 
sated. A careful selection of the earliest, fullest, 
heaviest and brightest plants in the field would 
presently give a farmer a crop much above ordinary. 
Of the two kinds cultivated among us, the common 
branching out and the Tartarian or horse-mane oat, 
all on one side, the latter 
eaviestcrop. An eminent 
farmer in New Hampshire, in whose judgment we 
have great reliance, prefers this kind, and his crops 
for years have averaged about sixty bushels per 
Some persons allow the kinds to become 
mixed, but they do not ripen at the same time ; and 
the common oat gets into a condition to waste or 
shell out before the Tartarian becomes ready for 
harvest. Oats should be cut early ; they are less 
liable to waste, and the straw is 

the stock.—/Vew Genesee Farmer. 


Qn Making Butter. 


Mr Cotman—I am no farmer, but have, on look- 
ing over your paper, noticed a communication from 
Mr. Bement in the April number, upon the subject 
of making butter in winter, together with your re- 
marks, and was much pleased with the importance 
which he and you attached to it. 
important article, and there is nothing that comes 
upon the table about which 
ish ; hence the best meth 
sons of the fear are worth 
generally conceded that 


No good patriot 


The quantity sown 


ricultural Societies. 


picked out for sowing. 


where the panicles han 
is thought to yield the 


temperance ? 


eemed better for 


meet all at one place. Butter is truly an 


ople are more squeam- 
of making it atall sea- 
of consideration. 
ere is very little difficul- 
in making butter during the season of grass— 
e quality depending upon the skill and neatness 
of the maker ; but how to make good sweet butter 
in winter, that is the question 
on the cow, the manner of keeping and feeding, but 
much more upon the management of the milk. 
The experiments of Mr. Bement are valuable, but 
I am quite certain from my own ex ce, OF 
er from the expericnce of my wife, which is the 
ually good results may be at- 
tained at a much cheaper rate; by dis 
the expense and inconvenience of d ans, 
the trouble of scalding the milk, and substituting a 
more simple process. After trying various exper- 
iments, she has settled down upon the following 


Rumford, July, 1842. Much depends up- 


P.S. Inyour No. 19, I promised to continue my 
remarks upon the tariff’ question—although the tar- 
iff may prove to be a tough question, I will “try my 

n” again upon the subject in due time. T. P. 
pen” again 


Haying! Haying!! 

July is decidedly a most important month with 
every farmer who understands well how to 
make farming profitable. The hay harvest is far 
more important to him than the 
a failure in this ca 
must be killed off, or 


rience, or rath- 


same thing, that 
from our wearing ro clothes, and from our food. 


Put blankets on the bed, and flannel and wool on 
our hodies—discard strong tea, coffee and hot bread 
from our table, and my word for it, we shall get 
rid of the govt and “spine complaint, ” and we 
will throw the Doctor into the bargain. At first 
she was like the two Doctors consulting on a pa- 
tient, one said put poultices on his feet, the other 
said if you poultice his feet it will kill him, and 
in this state of things a third one came, and it was 
to be left to him which wasin the right. He deci- 
ded that he did not know, but said he, put a poul- 
tice on one foot and not on the other, and that will 
tell who is in the right. So she put on the bed one 
sheet and one blanket. I bought some fine soft 
flannel and told her we would wear that, she was 
as shy of itas a young pig is of coming to the 
trough. But, however, she gradually gained in 
faith, until my object was accomplished,—the gout | it 

left me and the “spine complaint” her, and we | Pet 
have become such lovers of warm clothing that my 
old sleigh.was found to be so narrow | had to get 
a wider one to ride in. My mother-in-law wants 
to know what in the world [I have done to her 
daughter to make her health so good. Our winter 
suits weigh now, something like thirty pounds 
apiece, and now Mr. Editor if you could be placed 
where you could see us when we get up in the 
morning, instead of our being almost froze to death 
and limping about with the gout and “spine com- 
plaint,” you would see us as warm and healthy, 


—Pctiaag _ the greatest c1re is taken to 
lean and sweet; the milk is 
diately after 


In the first place, 
have the milk things cles ' 
strained into common tin pans imme 
from the cow, and set in a room warmed by 
30 hours, when it is 
iderable of the 


ish in the winter, as many 
in our country have done, for want of food. The 
hay harvest is now very promising throu 
husetts. In Maine it has been exc dry 
have despaired of cutting half 
their stock ; but we trust that the last 
in that State. 
if it will not bring a 
n the market it will enable you to keep 
high and get your profits from that 


astove. It stands usually 
skimmed, and the cream, with cons 
mi t into a stone crock inthe same roo: ; 

ered for a churning; it 
is set into a tub of warm 
It is then put into the churn 
usually in from 15 to 20 
this method, our table 
winter with but- 
h admired, and pro- 


days enough is 
it is not sour, the croc 
water until it is sour. 

and eg Jew butter, 
minutes. Following 
been supplied during all the past 
ter so fine that it has been muc 
ual to June butter, ara gen | Sor 5 
is not so deep a yellow: we have nev- 
for Coloring oF feeding. ‘There 
in churning; never, since 
d, has there been a sin- 
it would not come, 
in the churn, and conse- 


ns have altered the 
Farmers save all your hay ; 


er used carrots either 


y no need of pu 
to drive her away, as I 
ascertained 
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a bull which was brought 
ago from the vicini 
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some 12 years 
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sented to Massachusetts by Admiral Coffin. She 
has been ted during the winter with a mess of wet 
shorts night and morning, with occasionally some 





potatoes; frequent salting; good hay, and a warm 


table. 
We finda decided advantage in skimming, to 


take up considerable of the milk with the cream, 


and let it go into the crock, and by frequently stir- 
ring it together. I think, Mr. Editor, that i can 
furnish a satisfactory answer to the question put to 
you by your fair friend, m relation to the trouble 
which so often happens in churning. We have al- 
ways had difficulty when the cream was sweet; 
ut since adopting the above plan, no such thing 
148 Occurred. Respectfully yours, 
SAL i. ANDREWS. 
Canandaigua, 1842. Genessee Farmer. 


eo 
Time to Cut Grain. 


Did you ever know grain cut so green as to 
shrink in drying, and make less measure or less ex- 
cellent meal ? Of course we have no intention to 
affirm that it may not be cut too young. But we 
do mean to say, that, as far as our experience and 
observation go, the error has been in letting grain 
stand too long before it is cut. As soon as the milk 
of the grain has become of a firm consistency—not 
dry and hard—but only firm, the grain will cure as 
plump, as heavy and as sweet, as it will if left to 
stand longer. If cut while the straw is green, more 
care will be necessary to thresh clean—but less 
grain will be lost in the gathering in of the crop; 
the grain will be plumper and eweeter. Bushels of 
grain are annually lost on farms by the shelling out 
while harvesting, and other bushels by shrinkage, 
which might be im a great measure avoided by ear- 
lier cutting. Almost every person to whom we 
speak on this point has some fact to show that grain 
is usually left standing too long. The last state- 
ment was this—“We cut a cart path through our 
rye, while it was so green that we supposed it would 
not be worth threshing; but when we came to 
thresh, that was the best rye from the field.” —.Vew 
England Farmer. 


—e>- 
The White Ash a Remedy for Poison. 


In a communication in t's New England Far- 
mer a few months ago, I endeavored to call public 
atten‘ion to the virtues of t.2 While Ash. Whether 
any persons have been induced to experiments 
with it, [am not informed; bet I have extended 
my inquiries, and obtained saan; important facts. 

I lately conversed with @ Baptist minister who 
travels much in Virginia and Nerth Carolina. He 
assures me that many people in these States well 
knew that rattle snakes and moeasin snakes have 
the utmost dread of the White Ash, and that it will 
cure those who are bitten by these enakes. He re- 
lated many facts proving that peraons had been cur- 
ed when the effects of the poison had rendered 
them helpless, so that others had to apply the rem- 
edy. The bark or leaves is chewed, and the jui- 
ces swallowed, and also applied to the wound ; or, 
if there is time, a tea may be made of the bark or 
leaves, and drunk freely, and also used externally. 
[ have obtained other proofs of its efficacy in cur- 
ing the bite of serpents, and of its preventing their 
biting. I am now contident that many in all parte of 


our country have some knowledge of its virtues; 
and it seems surprising that they have not been 


more regarded by our physicians. In several med- 
icel works the subject is mentioned ; but I have 
found no physician or botanist who has devoted much 
attention to it. One in Lowell and one in Boston 
have promised to prepare medicines from the White 
Ash, and to use them whenever they have oppor- 
tunity. 

I have recently had a case of poison from ivy. I 


took a little branch of this valuable tree, and cut up 


wood, bark, and leaves, into small pieces, and pour- 
ed half a pint of hot water upon them, and soon 
made a strong tea. I caused the patient to drink 
about a wine-glass full of the tea, and to bathe the 
poisoned limbs. The cure was nearly complete ; 
but the dose ought tohave been repeated after an 
hour or less. I was satisfied that by this mode, con- 
trol this species of poison; but Iam not able to sa 
how it would affect cases of poison from dogwood. 
— NV. E. Furmer. 


—eoo— 
White Weed, or Ox-Eyed Daisy. 


Mr. Eprror—Wil! you or some of your corres- 
pondents have the goodness to inform me of the 
best method of exterminating white weed from 
fields and pasture lands ? A Youne Faamen. 


We know no better way than_to cultivate the 
land a year or two, and then lay % down with clean 
seed. Ina barn yard where this weed is mixed 
with the hay that is used, the manure will of 
course be filled with the seed; or where manure 
is purchased from city stables, asin the neighbor- 
houd of Boston for example, where this weed a- 
vounds, this manore is undoubtedly in many cases 
surcharged with the seed. Ifthe land is cultiva- 
ted with corn for example, and kept thoroughly 
clean, and the ensuing year sowed with grain, 
without manure, and laid down as we observed 
above wiih clean seed, it will be mainly extirpated ; 
but if any appearsamong the grasa, we know no 
other way than to root it out thoroughly as fast as 
it appears by hand or hoe. Some farmers do not 
object to it as hay. Cattle and horses will eat 
zoine portion of it when cut early; but its free 
growth very much diminishes the crop of hay ; and 
putting befure them the best mixture you can find 
of herds-grass, red-top and clover, and an equal 
quantity of white weed in the best cured state 
too, and we think they, brutes as they are, will 
have no difficulty in making a choice. We in 
such cases, if left to us, should be very apt to ful- 
low our nose.— Genesee Farmer. 


or 
Summer Beer. 


To make the best flavored, cheapest, and most 
innocent beverage used, (save wacer,) have a 
strong cask painted, to make it impervious to air— 
commence by putting in (say for 10 gallons of wa- 
ter, ) 1 quart yeast, 5 pints molasses, a few drops 
oil of spruce—a cask for the aforementioned, 
should be of the capacity of fifteen gallons, to be 
without a bung, and to stand on one head; in the 
other a hole to put in the ingredients—to be tap- 
ped about two inches from the lower head ; when 
all is in, stop it tight, lay the cask down and vio- 
lently agitate the mixture fora minute, then open 
the cock and a quantity of air will rush in, when it 
stops, shut the cock, and rock another short spell, 
open and air will again go in, but not so much; #0 
operate as Jong as air will enter, then stand it up. 
and in the courae ofa few hours it will be fit for 
use. T'o accelerate action, it will be well the first 
time to put ina pail of hot water. It will keep 

ood but a short time, and will soon be tart; then 
raw it off, if any is remaining, dqwn to the cock, 
and put it into a vessel, and in time it will become 


| vinegar. To make again, you have only to put in 


the water necessary, half a pint of molasses per 
gallon, and a few drops oil of spruce, and shake as 
before. Air must not be allowed to escape, for if 


YM | it should the beer will be good for aetling. w 


Cornish, May, 1842. 2. 
We give the above recipe, which has been kind- 
lv vob g us, with our plain advice to let ii alone. 
There are few things worre for laboring, men than 
small beer; fr we have never known a caer, 
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eaid to belong to 
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and come smoking out of bed like a snarl of pigs 


where it was furnished tiberally, that men did nur 












as Cobbatt says in his emphetical way, * make 
ewill tubs of weit bellies.” It is very much so 
with molasses and water, nodified as it often oe 
& profusion ot ginger. Men, when they get t 

mouths to the mug, never know when to take them 
away, and it wn their throa'e, like water 
in a shower down the spout, Coffee, choclate, 
milk and water, or nature’s pure moonshine frm 
the crystal spring, is never swallowed with th: 
game insatiate greediness. We believe, like wise, 
that few things sooner disorder the stomach end 
impair its tone than this habit of excessive drinking 
of smal! beer, molasses and water, &c., especialy 
in hot weather, We know that success in attemp- 
ting to persuade men to govern their appetites, is 
well nigh less; but long observation and ex- 
perience under hard labor has satisfied us, that if 
possible, it is best never to drink anything exzept- 
ing at the regular meal times; but that especially 
it 13 best never to drink any thing in the forenoon ; 
that water, pure water, is the most safe, nutritious 
and invigorating of all liquids which can be taken 
jnto the stomach, and when drank in moderation 
may be used with perfect confidence ; and that 


more than three meals a day is hartful instead of 


beneficial. If one is dry, a little piece of cracker 
chewed will produce a secretion of the saliva and 
the thirst will be quenched ; or if any thing more 
is needed, let it be adraft of clear water. We ad- 
vise for laboring people, and we do not speak with- 
out some experience on the subject, breakfast from 
six to seven, dinner at twelve, and tea between 
five and six. [t something more is needed, let it 
be a bow! of milk in the evening when all work 
is done. But all ten o’clock’s and four o’clock’s 
are pernicious. 

We have known an excellent drink prepared on 
a farm where a hundred acres were annually under 
the seythe, and other things in proportion. It was 
thus ; from a pint to a quart of fine oat-mea!l was 
put in atwo gallon jug, filled with water, and well 
shaken and kept ina cvol place. It would very 
soon be fit for use, and very soon begome agreea- 
ble, and always provea good quencher of thirst 
as well as safe and nutritious, IJtis quite unnec- 
essary tu say before trying it, that we shon!d not 
lke it. All ofusare the createres of habit and 
we have few tastes, even among the strongest, 
which are not acquired, and oftentimes in spite of 
original aversions and disgusts.— Genesee Farmer. 


—~<—— . 

Oxford Sausages.—The following recipe for ma- 
king the celebrated Oxford Sausages, so much de- 
siderated by the lovers of good eating in England, 
isfrom a late English publication. Now is the 
time to try it here: 

Ingredients: One pound and a half of pig meat 
cut from the griskins without any skin, anda half 
pound of veal. One pound and a half of beef suet, 
the yolks and whites of five eggs. A dessert spoon- 
ful of sifted sage, after being well dried. Pepper 
and salt to taste. 

How to make the above into Sausages: Chop the 
meat into small pieces and then pound it together 
in a marble mortar till it is short and tender. 

Chop the suet very fine, and when the eggs are 
well beaten together, after the white specks are ta- 
ken out, pour the liquid over the pounded meat and 
chopped suet, well kneading it together with a clean 
hand. throwing in the sifted sage, and pepper and 
salt from a coarsish pepper box during the opera- 
tion, so as to let them impregnate the whole mass 
without being predominant in any part of it. 

Press the whole when well mixed together into 
a wide mouthed jar, and keep it from the air in a 
cold place. 

Roll the sausages on a flour board and use very 
little grease in frying them, as they will be almost 
fat enough to fry themselves with theaid of a fry- 
ing pan.—.Vew England Farmer. 


<> 
LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE. 
Much has been said on this subject, but very lit- 

tle has been done. The members of our Legisla- 
ture tell us that the State is in debt, and therefore 
nothing can be done to stimulate farmers to greater 
efforts in their calling. It would seem that they 
regard the amount that is expended for the promo- 
tion of Agriculture as so much thrown away, or at 
least gone where no return will ever be realized tor 
it. But thisis notthe lishtin which it should be 
regarded. Every dollar that is properly applied to 
this object by the State returns, its full amount an- 
nually tothe wealth of the State ; for every acre of 
forest that is subdued and made productive, adds to 
the vaiue of our State, whether it is held by an in- 
dividual or by the State itself. Who is the State of 
Maine? Itis the whole mass of citizens living 
within the territorial limits of the State. Then 
make those citizens rich and we have a wealthy 
State.—Even if there isa public debt to be paid, 
each will be able to contribute his proportion and 
pay it. Some great man has said that there are but 
two ways of acquiring wealth, one is dy production, 
and the other by trading; which isin facet get ing 
possession of what others have produced. Tie lat- 
teris regulated by our general government; and 
the former should be encouraged by our State Legis- 
lature. ‘The argument used against this is like a 
man who owned a piece of land but would procure 
no tools to work on it because he owed some debts 
which he could not pay. But when he tock the ad- 
vice of a friend and got further in debt for some 
tools and went to work on his land in earnest, he 
was soon able to pay for his tools and his other 
debts besides. Ifthe State would pursue a liberal 
course in the ar cog, Mage of productive industry 
we night become »y Our OWN exertions, a wealthy 
peop-e both individually and collectiwely. But this 
contracted policy which has been pursued in this 
matter, which has starved out and driven the very 
best of our citizens from the State to the Weste. 
Country, if continued, will keep us continually poor. 
There is no want of energy and enterprise in our 
citizens. They possess as ample a share of that 
Yankee quality—tact, as any other community in 
the nation, but when a man has exerted his utmost 
mental faculties, and weaned his body with ardu- 
ous labor to find that the return for all this gives 
him barely a pittanee for © himself and little ones,” 
it ix discouraging, and charmed by the prospects of 
the fur west, he repairs thither to seek an easier 
lot.— Piscataquis Farmer. 


i 
THE CROPS. ° 
The accounts from all parts of the Union are, in 
the aygregate. favorable 10 abundant crops. Ina 
few sections, the wheat bas been slightly injured, 
bat not to an extent sufficient materially to influence 
general results. Despite the rains which have pre- 
vailed in Philadelphia, the intelligence from the in- 
terior of the State is favorable, and the impression 
is that Pennsylvania will have every reason to be 
satisfied with the benificent Ruler of the world with 
regard to the crops of the present year, The pros- 
pect, on the whole, is encouraging in the highest 
degree. La Ohio, an immense surplus of wheat si 
looded for. ‘The Cincinnati Chronicle, as already 
stated, places tt at 14,800,000 bushels. We have 
encouraging accounts also, from other points of the 
West. In 1843, wheat was delivered in Cincinna- 
tr at 40 cents per bushel. Contracts have already 
been made this year, to deliver it at 43 3-4 cents, 
and itis thoughtthat in the fall it will not bring 
more than 40. [vis clear, therefore, that we shall 
have abundant crops at home, and our last intelli- 
gence from England and France, indicated liberal 
crops also in those eoantries. If, therefore, the de- 
mand from abrodd soould be very limited, and the 
crop at home should be particularly abundant, and 
if also, our currency should continue on its present 
scale, we may look forward to low prices indeed in 
this country. The home prices, it is argued in the 
Cincinnati Chronicle, do not affect the exportation 
of American flour, but the sitaation of the country 
to which it is to be exported. Thus then, witha 
preity accurate knowledge of what we are to expect 
from our crops this year, and with a belief also, that 
our currency will be limited for some time to come, 
the aspect of affairs im the old world with regard to 
crops, will possess no little interest. Nevertheless, 
abundant crops must be regarded as a great blessing 
to the country at large, and eapecially ata period of 
so much depression as this. We ean conceive of no 
more unpleasant state of affairs, with our limited 
business and seareity of money, than flour at 10 
or $12 barrel, At half that price or less the staff 
of life will be abundant, and we may at tenat seare 
tha gaunt fiend, Famine, from the doors even of 
the poorest. Let us be grateful therefore. to Prov. 
idence, and endeavor in our dealings with our fel- 


low creatures, to” some slight degree b 
iia gener<sity Shecveloaes. Phi. Chronicle” 














An intelligent class car searee ever be, as a class, vi- 


things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
roperties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un. 


counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.— Everett. 


‘Answer to the Question Respecting the 
os” te 








ble, it is at your option to make this public. 


hypothenase of each is common to both, 40, or the 


excess of the square of 24. And because of any 


bors shall equal 36}36—24}24, or 720. 


Now we 


have the sum of two numbers, and the difference of 


their squares, to get those numbers which to do, di- 
vide the difference of their squares,by their sum,and 
the quotient is the difference of those numbers, as in 
we =18—=their difference, their sum 
| being 40 and their difference obtained —18, the 


| other two legs of the two triangles, the sum of which 
is 40, are : + . ==29=the greater, and : ne 
==11=the less. Now, obtain the sum of the squares 
of the legs of either of the right angled triangles, 
, the legs of which we have, and of which the ladder 
forms the hypothenuse, and the square root of this 
sum (Euclid 1,47,) is the length of the ladder = 
37,64306 very nearly. Q. E. D. 
Winthrop, July, ’42. 
Se 
Query Respecting Horse Power. 
Augusta, June 27, 1842 
Frrenp Hotmes :—Will you oblige a subscr.ber 
so much as to answer him the following question. 
Which of these ways can the strength of a horse 
be used to the best advantage ; by moving in a cir- 
cle and draw after him the end of a lever which 
projects like a radius from a vertical shaft, or placed 
on a revolving platform which passes backwards, 
under the feet, whenever the horse exerts his 
strength in dyvawing against a fixed resistance as 
the horse propeis the machinery. Diameter of each 
circle to be the same A Mecuanic. 


the example, 





40 18 


Lp 
Query for Land Surveyors. 


There is a field, a regular pentagon, containing 
two acres, required the length of each side ? 


—aore— 

Preservation of timber long sunken under 
waler.—‘* Remarks on the structure of the 
Royal George, and on the condition of the 
timber and other materials brought up during 
the operations of Col. Pasley, in 1839,’ by 
Mr. Creuze. The Royal George was the 
first ship built on the improved dimensions, 
recommended in consequence of an inquiry 
into the superior sailing qualities of the ves- 
sels of war in the French and Spanish servi- 
ces. She was commenced at Woolwich in 
1746, launched in 1755, and, after bearing a 
very high character as a ship of war for twen- 
ty six years, was accidentally sunk at Spit- 
head on the 29th of August, 1782. From an 
examination of various portions of the wreck 
recovered by the operations of Colonel Pas- 
ley, Mr. Greuze states, that the great agent 
in the work of destruction, during the filly 
seven years since the loss of the Royal George, 
has been “the worm,” which has, graduaily, 
by innumerable perforations on every expos- 
ed portion of the wood work, reduced it to 
such a state as to enable the constant wash 
of the tides to abrade it layer by layer. The 
portion of the ship which has been thus re- 
moved, is consideredto be the whole of the 
upper part, including the topsides above the 
tine of the middle deck ports, The portions 
of the recovered timbers which had been bu- 
ried in the mud were perfectly sound; and 
Mr. Greuze is of opinion, that the bottom of 
the ship, which is thus protected, and too 
deeply inhumed to be affected by the explo- 
sisions, rill last for ages. Some portions of 
the copp ‘r have undergone so little change, 
that several whole sheets average the same 
weight per square foot as those now used in 
the Royal Navy. This state of preservation, 
Mr, Greuze is of opinion, may be accounted 
for on the principle applied by Sir Humphrey 
Davy tu the protection of the sheathing of 
ships. The cast iron guns which have beea 
recovered, were so soltened ax to be easily 
abraded by the finger nail, to the depth of one 
sixteenth aud one-eighth of an inch; but they 
gradually hardened on exposure to the atimos- 
phere. -The brass guns are as sharp,in their 
ornamental castings, and apparently as sound, 
as at their firet immersion. A piece of two 
and a half inch eable layed cordaye, made 
from a specimen oftarred rope, possibly part 
of the ship's old junk for sea store, or of one 
of the cables used in an attempt to weigh her 
soon after she sunk, was found to bear 21 
ewt., 3 qrs., 7 lbs.; while a similar cable, 
made from yarn spun in 1830, bore only 20 
ewt., 1 qr., 7 los. Mr. Greuze then states 
some peculiarities in the structure of the 
Royal George, and concludes with a descrip- 
tive catalogue of a series of specimens which 
accompanied the paper.—4m. Journ. of Arts. 

—-3oo— 


Tortitias.—The inhabitants of Spanish Amet- 
ica, whites and Ind:ans, make a kind of cakes of 
Indian corn, called dortillas, which is a principal 
article of food there, and almost the only kind of 
bread that iseaten. It is thas made :—Indian corn 
is soaked in lime-water, to remove the husk. A 
handfal is then placed upon an oblong stone, cur- 
ving inward, upon which it is mashed, with a stone 
roller, into thick paste. Itis then patted into flat 
cakes, and laid on a griddle, with a fire under it, to 
bake. This process is for every meal. 
Let some of our Yankee wives make the experi- 
ment, and test the quality of the bread. It must 


—————————— ———————_—— 
MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE, — 


cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new! 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 


less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 


Mar. Houmes:—I have attempted to investigate 
the question respecting the length of a ladder to be 
ascertained &c., in your paper of the 9th of July, 
and if there be no investigation presented, prefera- 


The following is the manner in which I do it— 
As the sums of the squares of the legs of the two 
triangles, formed by the positions of the ladder, at 
36 and 24 are the same (Euclid 1,47,) because the) fimself. 


width of the street must be so divided, as that the} figures of the proof, (which is an in 
excess of the square of the greater of the numbers, 
to the square of the other, shall be the same, as the 


two right angled triangles having a common hypoth- 
enuse, the difference between the square of the 
greater of the legs of the onc, and the square of the 
less leg of the other, is the same as the difference 
of the squares of the other legs of those triangles, 
40, or the width of the street, inust be so divided, 
as that the difference of the squares of its two num- 
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About the first of April, an artic 
signed A. B. Converse, Bangor, i 
This article purported to be an 
a mechanic, whether one single, c 
the anqyer of A. B C. we « jected 
(and thence copied into the Muine 
called for, since he had given, not 
merely stating that they were the 5 
as proposed by him was more comp 
quired more figures, than any other 

Ju reply to this, he appeared with 
the root of a number censisting of 
which would be required by our 
we could not reply until the present 

We now answer, that the chief sé 
ures required, as he seems to thin 
him, which presented a long rule fi 
ten a common mechanic, much more 
will see that this was the main obje 
after a careful trial, that the new, 
be understood. We have not said 
ployed. Weno not think it will e¢ 
willing to give them to A. B.C, 
I any suin such ashe h 
all the figures be counted, whether 


quires 





more figures by the new method th 
figures are wrilen down than by th 
was the very difficulty about it; thes 
head,” and that too with so comple 
ding and into mistakes. : 
If, thought we, as we reflected up 
in a way so prolix and confused, ec 


valuable one. 


which the article of A. B. C. gas not; and 


number above the last colunm. 


ures as the number of the required root, 


hand period. 


except the /hree lowest, and so through, 


third column three ciphers, and so through all 
the perind should be brought down. 


there) 


ginning at No. 5. 


toaqu : : ter, remaining at the foot of the wheel, 
secrete pobced i ibe Lincln. Telegraph, nil ae wualyundershot wheels eatin 
mer,) remarking that he had not furnished what was | 

le for all roots, but a different rule for every root, 
in principle. 
and difficult to learn and remember, and in fact re-. 


he called a ‘‘stump,”’ wherein he agreed to extract 
n figures by his method, with one 
J, tlaving been much occupied with other things, 


ne. 

of our objection did not rest upon the number of fig- 
t upon the complexity of the method as offered by 
ch root, filled with technical terms, enough to frigh- 
unlettered child. 
Still, we adhere to our former statement, made 
od requires more figures than the old, 


our readers to give the figures in full, but we are 
private, and any person can try the experiment for 
fentioned, be performed in full by both methods, and 
ley are written or merely spoken, including also the 
ortant part of the sum,)—there will be found to be 
ythe old, St is true, that byj the new method, less 
j, many ofthe steps being performed oraly; but this 
| was that the learner, having so much to do “in the 
les, would be confu-ed, and fall into misunderstan- 


it, this new plan of proceeding, which is here given 
be ‘reduced to a single simple rule, so asin fact to 
answer the call first made by ‘a mechanic,”—then might the amount of oral work required 
by it be more than compensated br the saving of wrilfen figures, and the plan would bea 
Accordingly we set ourselves to work, pruning the subject of all the tech- 
nical terms thrown around it, and rondensing the whole into one UNIFORM RULE for extrac- 
ting all roots, far more intelligibl¢ than any one of the rules given for all the different roots 
by A. B. C. The result is as @llows, and is really an answer tothe call of a mechanic, 


in our opinion, a very useful oné for obtaining roots: 
New Rove ror Fxrractinc Att Roots. 
1. Draw horizontal and perpendicular lines, so as to form as many columns of squares 
and as many squares in a colymn, as the number of the required root, and write the given 


2. Beginning at units, point the given number into periods, each containing as many fig- 
The last period may be imperfect. 

3. Find by trial the firsf figure of the answer from the left hand period, and write its sev- 
eral powers in their order in the upper row of squares, putting the last one under the lef 


4. Fill up the first eofumn of squares, by doubling, tripling, &c. the number at the top. 
5. Fill up the squares in tne second columao (except the lowest,) by multiplying by the 
answer figure just obta/ned the number before each square, adding the number above it; in 
the same manner fill yp each square of the next columu except the lwo lowest, of the next 


6. Substract the lower number in the last column from the one above, and bring down 
the remainder with the next figure into the square below. 

7. Divide ali this pumber by the one before it, (sometimes making an allowance from the 
former,) and annex the figure obtained to the first column. 

8. To the lowest number of the second column annex two ciphers, to the lowest of the 


9. Fill up the lowest row of squares in the same manner as directed in No. 5, but add 
nothing in the last square, (where a number must be out, even if it comes under one already 


10. Draw more lines, making as many rows of squares as before, except one. 
11. Fillup the first column of squares by bringing down the present lowest number, 
doubling, tripling, &c. the last figures and then proceed in the same manner as before, be- 


We shall illustrate the rule sufficiently by three. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Let it be required to extract the 7th. root of 1283918464548864. 


ie are placed withia a Oe cylinder, ape tex gence and virtue of the people. 
a, a the water from above, it is called a tub wheel. 

ed in the Bangor Courier, and Maine Farmer, in bate Tut tiddp Miins,the efecumey be 

much diminished by the resistance of gh 4 


roposed a new method for extracting roots. 
estioa which had been previously proposed by 


by the tide. 


We also stated that the new meihod | 


those localities where water power is wan 


alf the fizures 


plane. 


Ti he will refer to our article, he 


We wish to 


more figures to be wrilen, but more to be em- et direction (he wind blows. 


but not during the other. 


water, either in salt works, or for draining. 


employed. 
quired, that of oxen, or horses, is preferable, 


must be combined with skill, or applied on a 
small scale, that of manis alone available. 
The most favourable application of buman 
strength, is in drawing, rather than pushing 


are nearly straightened, as at the close of the 
er : ._’ | stroke in pulling at an oar. 
we will add, that the rule as given below, 18, i. uid ty be capable of raising 600). Ibs. at 


per day. 


during 3 hours per day. 
4. The application of Steam Power depends 


remains to describe the sleam engine. 


the supply valve or throttle valve is opened, 


upon the piston, and presses itto the opposite 
end of the cylinder; trom which part the pre- 
the coluinns except the last, where the rest of Wises Steum, oy Gir, G Seeman S8 secape. 
of the cylinder, and let off from the other, 
drives back the piston, and thus causes it to 
move alternately forward, and backward, in 
the cylinder. 
the steam, is regulated by means of the steam, 
and exhausting valves ; which are so connelced 
by rods, ar levers, with other moving parts, 
that they are mechanically opened, and shut, 
at the provertime. The piston rud, connec- 
ting the piston with the working beam, or with 

































































the parenthesis in No. 9 is required. 
its proper place as fast as obtained, 


and the cyphers. 
Bath Telegruph. 





Note 1. It will be notice], that in obtaining the Qn J.root, No. 5, and most of No. 8 is not needed, and 
Note 2. The multiplying and in No. 5 should be done together “in the head,” the answer being put in 


Note 3. After a person has become famlliar with the operation, he may, if he pleases, “sa lines 




















Ans. 19-89901946-45488%4 «| the crank rod, transmits the motion to the 
—_— axle, in order to produce circular motion, 
44/1 | i i. ows | J |_ 3 either directly, as by means of the working 
2 | 3 | 4 | § | 6 | 7000000 | 118391846 beam. 
3_ | 6 | 10 | 15 |_ 2100000 | | In some hizh pressure engines, —especially 
5 |10 | 20 | 350000 | | | for locomotives, —the steam is let off into the 
5 | | 35000 } | | | air. or govs to create a draught the fire: and 
6 |2100 | | | l ] in such engines, the motion of the piston ts 
74 | 2396 | 44504 | 528336 | 4213344 | 23853376 _ | 95413504 en Epis, ~ by the pie el: poe 
wo ae a eae a — 4, 1sure; but 5 1e atts, or condensin gine, 
ao | 2708 | SS116 |_ 750000 | 7213344 | 52706752000000 | 220783424548864 | 6 steam escapes into a condenser, or separ- 
63 | Ss" | | 1020240 | 1129430460000 | ute cylinder, kept cold by an influx of cold 
_d6_| 3320__ | 81680 | 13445600000 | | water, through the condensing valve; by 
90 | 3740 | 96040000 | | means of which, the steam is almost immedi- 
~ 94 | 411600 | | | | | ately condensed, and its pressure on one side 
984 | 415536 | 97702144 | 13836408576 | 1184776034304 | 57445856137216 | 229783424548864. | of the piston, in a great measure removed. 
= Required the 34. root of 244140625. “8. Required the 2nd. root of 390625. The water resultiag from this condensation, 
Ans. 244-140°625 Ans. 39 0625 is exhausted from the cylinder, by the air 
“Ss 7 38 TDG l | 85 | 36 pump ee — into what oe the — 
| well, This hot water is carried back to the 
— —— ne | | = aoa “8 builer, by means ofthe hot waler pump; and 
ide | tilot | eee | - Saas the conden-er stands in what is called the 
184 _ | 1153200 | 5812625 | ew 6225 cold well, supplied by what is termed the 
1865 {| 1102525 | Selezo | | cold water pump, to assist in keeping it cool 


The rotary motion of the axle, is equalized, 
where this is desirable. by meansof a heavy 
fly wheel; the momentum or which keeps up 
the motion at the dead poiats of the crank: 
and the velocity may be regulated by means 
G of a governor, consisting of heavy balls sus- 

: pended from levers, on each side of a vertical 
axis; and which, by flying off farther from 





Machinery. 
(Concluded.) 

§ 1. The Elements of Machinery, include, 
besides the simple mechanical powers, and 
the theory of forces, already referred to under 
the branch of Mechanics, the various means 
of changing the direction and application of 
forces; andthe classificaion of machines. 
Motion, in machinery, is either coaliauous, or 
alternate, that is alternately in opposite diree- 
tions. Cuontinuous motion, on the earth’s sur- 
lace, can only be circular, or curvilinear, 
unless by a succession of matter, as in a run- 
ning stream: but alternate or reciprocating 
motion may be either curvilinear, or reelili- 
near, that is either in a curve, or in astraight 
line. Rolary, or circular motion, is transmit- 
ted from one axle to another, by band achee!s, 
one of which is turned by the friction of the 
band around them both; or by rag wheeis, 
having projections, and surrounded bya chain 
instead of a band; or by cog wheels, the teeth 
of which interlock ; or by the perpelual screw, 
acting on a cog wheel; or by auniversal joint, 
directly connecting the axles; or by double 
cranks, with two connecting rodé, trom the 
cranks onone axle, to those on the othtr. 
The axle of large wheels is often called the 
shaft; and when two unequal wheels gear t® 
gether, the smaller is sometimes called a pin- 
wn, ‘ 
Rotary motion may be made to produce al- 
ternate motion, by means of cams, or eccen- 
tric and irregular wheels, pressing on levers; 
and especially by means of cranks. Rectilineat 
motion may be made to produce circular, by 
acting ona circumference ; as in the rack, or 
toothed bar, acting on a wheel; or in the un- 
windicg of a cord; or in the motien of wind- 
mills and water wheels, Alternate motion 
may be changed from circular to rectilinear, 
or the reverse, by means of a bell ing over 
a segment of a circle; or by a vibrating crank 
and connecting rod, Alternate motion ma 
na ca ee into continuous, by ratchet 
and catchet; or by scapements, locks 
and watches, The ) eet 








be eaten while hot. 





pec caneg is pe oa the partie! 
wheels, by mov them backward 
or lorward in the direction ofthe asles . 


the axle, if the velocity be increased, act on 
other levers, which at once diminish the 
supply of steam.— Pantology. 


wheels, by having live and dead pulleys, the 
latter turning -eparate from the axle; and tn 
other cases, by means of attaching pins, or 
separable levers, or connecting reds. Ma- —o0- 

chines may be classified, according to the State Convention of Mechanics. 
kind of power employed, as wind mills, steain Ww J wae 
mills; or according to the nature of the pro- e published several days since a circular 
cess, us grist mills, saw mills, fubling mills; or |® the Mechanics’ Association of this city, 


on boats, moored in the current; and turned 
3. Wind Power is still occasionally used, in 


ting; althongh so uncertain in its continuance, 
that its use is necessarily limited, [tis ordina- 
rily obtained by means of the vertical windmill 
turning on a horizontal axis, and having arms 
with oblique sails, revolving in a vertical 
In this case, the sails should make an 
angle of only about 20 degrees, with the 
weather, or plane of rotation; that is, an an- 
gle of abont 70° with the axis should be ca- 
pable of turning around horizontally, as the | ¢ 
wind shift, in order that it may act in whatev- | i. 
The Horizon‘al 
windmill, turns on a vertical axis, and has its 
sails so arranged that they may catch the wind 
and draw, during one-half ot the revolution, 
Windinills are used 
fur grinding grain; but oftener for pumping 


Animal power, is necessarily used more 
frequently than any other kind; that of men, 
oxen, and horses, being the most generally 
Where mere physical force is re- 


from its being cheaper; but where strength 


and it is greatest when the joints, or limbs 
An ordinary man 


the rate of one foot per miaute, during 8 hours 
The measure of a horse's power 
according to Mr. Watt, is, that he can raise 
33,00 ibs. at the rate of one foot per minute,, 


on principles of mechanics and calorics, to 
which we have already referred; and it now 
The 
boiler, for genera'ing steam, is usually made 
of sheet iron, in a cylindrical form; and with 
its gauges and safety valve, is rather a nec- 
essury appendage to the engine, than a part 
of the engine itself. ‘The steam from the 
doilor, flows through the sleam pipe, when 


intoone endof the cylinder; where it acts 


The steam being then admitted into this end 


The admission, and escapa of 






There Are 


tuo, many ways, More or less easy 4,4 direen 


of self education; and to provide 
favorable helps to self education, aga to 
out the means of accomplishing it t., the vn ' 
advantage, are objects that may wey .)" 
the attention of the Convention. 
Strange and unaccoun'able as j: 
there is a prejudice against labor 
young men ot; the present day are wj}) ne 
get along in life in almost any way thar 6 
exempt them from laboring with there n ; 
asa steady employment; and what 7 a 
worse, parents seem ready enoush to x 
them aloug in this course, and to fee! §,y,. 
wheo a Way seems open for their aCCum)| , 
ing this. Itcertainly cannot be thar pith 
sentinent, so radically and cruelly w,,. 
can continge against all the lizht of try) ,° 
du'y that may be poured, like a fluo Ubun 


thre 
" MM var 


il Cly " 
may S€em 
» nd | a 


There needs to be a more perfect unig .; 
efforts, a more harmonious syinpathy, a stop. 
ter energy in action, among the mechanics .¢ 
Maine, fur their own advancement and res y.,. 
tability, and forthe good of the comm Anity, 
and we are strongly of opinion that my, hte 
promote al these matters, can be done a the 
Convention, . 

Without extending our remarks to an yp. 
warrantalle length, we renewedly ecal| ,), 
attention of the mechanics throv_hout the 
State to this subject, and would respect (y)), 
commend the matter toour cotemporaries , 
the press, iu the hope that they will let ¢\..,, 
glad voices of cheer be heard in reference , 
ut. One friends here have house room a, 
heart room for their brother mechanics 
all parts of the State, and will be happy to oo 
them and unite with them, BpoNn all subje, ¥ 


promotive oi the public good.— Bangor Co, 


ifomn 


— 
AMERICAN ENTERPRIS®S. 

We have a country unsurpassed in its ad, 
tages by any other country on the globe: ayy 
blessed with a government, soil, and cliynaie 
unequalled by that ofany other. Look ar i 
mighty progress we are making in internal jn. 
provements, Already this country, whic! 
the way in canals, has 3,700 miles canal nay. 
igation, pouring io its abundance —and 4°50), 
imtles of railroad. Thus we have about ¢ 009 
miles of these useful public works, equal in 
value tu about $160,000,000, expended fi. 
the benefit and happiness of the whole people 

No country on earth, ancient or modern. 
can produce anything in physical achievemest 
at all comparable with this. 

There is no defect in our institutions, or in 
the character of our people, which ocearsions 
the present depression of our concerns, for- 
eign and domestic. We stand elevated in the 
eyes ot the world for capacity to prod ice 
If Russia wishes to build a vessel, she sends 
to New York for one asa model. When ste 
needs an imperial steam frigate, New York 
is employed to build it. Spain also sends to 
New York for steam vessels of war. Isa 
cotton factory or a steam sugar mill wanted, 
America furnishes it. Does Prussia need a 
flouring mill, she sends to Ba'timore fur ina- 
chinery. An American is selected as enyi- 
neer, while Dantzic sends her citizens to 

Rochester to learn the art of grinding whea' 
| Austria sends to Philadelphia for her locomo- 


an- 


) | 
bie 





ltiwes, The Grand Sultan sent here for our 
Eck ford to i: struct them in ship building, and 
our Porter to unpart Capacity and valor for 
their de‘eace. When Egypt wakes up from 
her Pharaoh sleep and finds that the bands of 


her subjects and her bullock mills are not the 
most perfect in the world for digging canals, 
she too sends for tools and steam = engines 
When Texas wants machinery, she seuds to 
Lowell and Patterson, and England —even 
England herself sends to Philadephia for |o- 
eowotives, for she can build nothing to equal 
them. It is only in our own counter y that A- 
merican genius and enterprise are not sus- 
tained and honored—Gen, Talimadge's Ad- 
dress before the American Institute. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








CURRECTION. 
Ma. Hotmwes :—I think my article in your p»per, 
this week, needs a few correctiuns. 
In the firet line, for man, read nun, conveys quil’ 


a different meaning. Again, second column, 5! 


lines from the top, instead of qualificstion, read 
gratification. The stanza at the close as it s'en’s 
there has neither sense or sentimen’,—it siiov'd 
read— 


If in the bosom of ingenious youth 
I've stamped one useful thought, one Insting 
truth, &c 
<ometiipomes 
THE BOUNDARY QUESTION 
The Madisonian of the 14th, has no doubt that 
the Boundary Question has been brought to a fave’ 


nble issue. The intelligent correspondent o! Ue 
Journal of Commerce of the same date, in motes 


: , > i i ’ ics of | the statement says, in bis first paragrap!, the'— 
accarding to the material operated upon; as calling a State Convention of the mechan a ys, paragrs| 


this State, 10 meet in this city in August next. 
The ca!l is one that we trust will receive gen- 
eral attention. ‘The mechanics of Maine owe 
it to themselves to meet together, and if pos- 
sible unite upon the best means of improving 
and elevating their ‘order,’ upon whom so 
much of the happiness and prosperity of soci- 
ety depend. The efforts that have been made 
within the last few years for intellectual, and 
scientific and social improvement among the 
mechanics, by means of associations, have 
been productive of much good to themselves 
and of advantage to the community. Men 


On 


flour mills, sugar mills, and oil mills. 
this subject we have no room to dwell. 


§2. Water Power, is generally applied by 
means of wheels, with floats or buckets, in 
striking which, the water turns the wheel. 
Water wheels, turning on a horizontal axts, 
are distinguished as overshot, undershot, or 
breast wheels. The overshot wheel, receives 
the water at, or near its top; and is turned by 
the pressure ofthe water, descending by tlre 
force of gravity. In practice, it is capable of 
raising as much water as is employed tn tur- 


ning it, to about threefourths of the height of| || oi the walks of life are becoming inore.and 
the wheel; and the velocity of the cireumfer- 


more impressed with the importance of makin 
ence should he as A and five feet wad some preeticel movements far the china 
eraeet Se - oe newt fs Sota d by of — agp ee, his 1 gegen a 
the impulse, or momentum, which the water pac slit y 4 eo Peete. =< 2s ae 
already has on striking it. It will raise ao at ao ska mocienton tn Tara deep tale. 
uqual quantity of water to only one-third of pas es gladly to participate. Ik seems clear 
the height through which the water that turns 


: . ~*lto us that a State Convention may be the 
wide isin: uatias: tao “heed, Wapnmnet) anasto wang SEASTRRARS: We aioroat 


P - jj. | parts of the State, of concentrating efforts, in 
I, receives the water at some iniermedt- | (yor of adopting measures that shall secure 
ate height; and the float boards move nearly 


in contact witha surrounding enclosure called | 1. 0.6 whose business will allow of their soak 
an apron, so that the water can descend only 


by tarning the. wheel.’ It ia intarmediate be- | "42° “ncn good learning. In the Province 


tween the preceeding kinds, in its power; and) 1 wy engaged in eiting up an interest to ex- 
is best snited for moderate falls, not suffici-| ong oa sialon of apprentices to embrace 


ently high for an overshot wheel, a thorough course of scientific studies suited 


the means of education in a larger degree to dustry, and especially this matier of the 


ot New Brunswick a mechanic association is 


“But we have other rumors that it is sdspended or 
broken off.” This same correspondent, how se! 
in closing a very long letter inserts a‘ POS TSC RIPT 
—important. . 

I have jast learned from an authentic source 0! 
the negociation with England ts on the point of con- 
clusion,—peaceabiy, and perhaps favorub!y 

The Boston Times, the leading Tyler poper'" 
Massachusetts, has positive information thal the 
difficulues will be settled, forthwith. 

The Correspondent of the Boston Evening Mer- 
eantile Journal, says— 

“Our affairs wit England begin to wear® bet: 
ter aspect. J feel authorized to say that there 's _ 
ry prospect of their being definitely and hoppy") 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties, in a very od 
days. This you may depend upon. What will be 
the result in detail, or what the details are, »? -" 
knows except the persons concerned. You be! 
know as soon as any northern Journal does. 

We think the announcements respecting the s*' 
tlement of the Boundary Question are sttl! prematurey 
though we have seen, as yet, no reasons fur shee 
ing the opinion, we have all along expressed, a 
it would be amicably settled, and in a manner = 
factory to Maine. Indeed, we think it qaie Pre 
ble the rumors on the subject we give to-day, 
have their foundation in trath. has 

We believe it will turn owt that Mr. Webster na 
conducted our foreign negoriations with shill and '" 
Boundary, 


in which this State has so deep an interest.—E4s 


tern Argus. 
FIRES. 


On Monday morning last, a fire broke ovt in 
house porsne: fear peste Pon by Mr. Zachariah ” 
Allister, in the town of Usher, Me., destroyed eve" 


For great heights, and a small supply ©!) to their chosen occupation for life. Now this peter ay a The father and moth! 


water, the chain wheel is sometimes used, con- 


. is but one means, an 
sisting of an endless chain, passing contiau- 


ant and a noble 


one truly, but still only one means of exten-| children in bed,) before the house was enveloped 1" 


ally around two rag wheels, at the top and | ding education among laboring men. And if| flames. A gi about 18 years of age saved Lev) 


bottom, and hung with buckets, which, recei 
ving the water near the top, descend on one 


zontal wheel, is 


paces aha ey 





this is thought important and desirable in New phy mm 
¢ | Brunswick, it ought not to be thought less so 
side of the circuit by its pressure. The hori- here, since we have the additional consider- 





oblique floats its cit-| institutions, which so directly rest for their, child. It is sup 
Wie halen loos ‘and 2, no a Tey apenas» 


Rd 
. 
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\:, McAllister is @ poor man and by 


ey Jost his all. No insurance. 


another. —On Wednesday night last, a fire broke 
a in the house occupied by a Mr. Hamiin, in Lov- 
ell, Me. which was entirely consumed, together 
with a barn attached to the house. It is thought 
this second fire was the work of an Incendiary. 
The house Was owned by Mr. Whipple Charles. 


No Insurance. 


Fuctory Burnt.—The Hillsborough cotton facto- 
rv, at Hillsborough, N. H., was destroyed by fire on 
Friday night, the Sth inst. together with a large 
mount of raw and manufactured material. It was 
sured to the amount of $15,000. 


Accidents. —Mr. Joseph H. Dowes, of .Linneus, 
M:., while felling trees, June 30th, was killed In- 
stantly by a limb of a tree which fell on his head, 
fractured his skull, broke his neck and badly bruis- 
ed him otherwise. He died instantly. He was an 
industrious worthy citizen ; had been one of the se- 
jectmen in L. two or three years. He left a wife 
and seven children —was formerly from New 
Hampshire ; aged 42 years.—Journal. 


Righteous Judgment.—Cuarres, F. Mircnent, 
the forger, formerly member of Congress, has been 
sentenced in New York, to three years imprison- 
ment in the State Prison. 

The harvest in Virginia is over, and the crops are 
superior to those of the last five or six years. 

It is said that the recent disturbances in Rhode Is- 
land have cost the Stare rising of $100,000,a sum that 
might have been much more advantageously ex- 
pended these hard times. 

I7 No gentleman will leave his paper uncalled 
for in the Post Office, —while the Printer’s bill has 
not been settled for years. The proper way to stop 
u newspaper (if circumstances require it,)4s to walk 
up, man-fushion, and pay for it. Never leave & pa- 
per uncalled for, in the P. Office, while there is a 
Bill against you. It is a sneaking way of doing bu- 
siness. —Eustera Argus. 


this calamity 
oO 


in 


* Lightning.—we learn that the dwelling house of 
Mr. Daniel Wyman, in Bloomfield, (Me.) was struck 
by lightning on Tuesday evening of last week, and 
Mr. Wyman severely injured. 


Melancholy Steamboat Accident.—The Montreal 
Herald records a deplorable accident which occurred 
the Saturday previous, five miles from Lachine, by 
the explosion of the high pressure steamboat Sham- 
rock, which oceasioned the loss of sixty-two lives 
The vessel had one hundred and twenty passengers, 
English, Irish and Scoteh immigrants, but. chiefly 
English. The explosion carried away the decks 
und opened the sides, and the vessel inmediately 
went down. The scene was most appalling. About 
twenty of those who escap d were more or less in- 
jared 


In ovr last we mentioned the death of Mrs. Mar- 
tin, of Gatlford, by Lightning. We have now're- 
ceived the following particulars of the 


MELANCHOLY CASUALTY. 


On Tuesday evening the 5th inst. during a vio- 
lent shower of rain, accompamed by thunder and 
lightning, the dweil:ng house of Addison Martin, 
Esq. of Guilford, was struck by lightning, and Mes. 
Murtio was killed by the shock. She rose to close 
a window that had Seen left open, and as she put 
ber hand to the window, the fluid passing down the 
walls of the house, was communicated to her, and 
she instantly fell. Shespoke several times after 
having received the shock, and hopes were enter- 
tamed that she might recover; but every effort to 
resusitate her proved abortive, and she expired in 
about ten minutes after the shock. Several other 
members of the fami'y were slightly injured by the 
shock, but have since recovered. The house was 
very much injured, 

‘The funeral of Mrs. Martin was attended on the 
following day by a numerous congregation, whose 
sorrowful countenances told full well of the estima- 
tion in which the deceased was held. A very an- 
propriate discourse was delivered dy the Rev. Mr. 
Pierce, of Dover, from Rev. 14, 13 —" And I heard 
a voice from Lleaven, saying unto me, write, Bless- 
ed are the dead which die in the Lord; from hence- 
forth, yea, sath the spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them, ” 

Mrs. Martin wasa daug'terof Oliver Otis, Exq. 
of Hallowell, She was one of the earliest inhab- 
itants of Guilford Village; and many a throbbing 
heactcan bear testimony to hervirtues, She was, 
atonce, the virtuous and affectionate wife, the kind 
and tender mother, the obliging neiwhbor, and the 
humble and devoted Christain. Mrs. Mirtin was 
a person who was strongly attached to her friends, 
anc possessing a heart overflowing with sympathy, 
she was ever ready tu succer the distressed. She 
liveda life of devoted piety, and we can have no 
doubt, has gone to join the number of those whose 
robes are washed and made white in the blood of 
th: Lamb. By this afflicting dispensation of Di 
vine Providence, at the age of 43 years, has her 
husband been deprived of a tender compan‘on, her 
children of a kind mother, society of one of its most 
worthy members, and the church ofone_ its bright- 
est ornaments. —Piscataquis Farmer. 

EE 
CONGRESSIONAL. 


Saturpay, July 9.—In the House, to-day, the 
Hon. W. Cost Johnson, according to previous no- 
lice, asked unanimo ts consent, which being refused 
he moved to suspend the rules for the introdaction 
of a resolution (preceded by a long preamble with 
reference to the embarrassments of the S:ates,) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a select committee to 
consider these embarrassments, and report by bill 
or otherwise, a measure of relief (which he inten ds 
by the issuing of Government stock to be given to 
the States ) The motion failed-two thirds aot vo- 
ting therefor! Yeas 7, Nays 132. 

The Tariff bill was again taken up in Committee 
of the Whole. Mr. Summers madean able and el- 
oquent speech, advocating the levying of a sufficient 
duty on imports, for an economical administration 
of the Government, and under that a disectimination 
for the protection of manutadtares and home indus- 
Iry. 

“Mr. Smith of Va., expatiated on the glories of a 
system of free trade and direct taxation, and con- 
demned our whole import system, as one of plunder 
and robbery of the people. 

Mr. Stuart, of Ll. advocated the passage of the 
bill on the grounds of its necessity for Revenue, on 
account of its discrimination in favor of Manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. Reynolds, of IIl., opposed the bill and the 
Protection policy, advocating a system of direct tax- 
ation in preference thereto, and digressing widely on 
general politica! subjects. 

Mr. Underwood, of Ky obtained the floor, and at 
the close of this was proceeding to show the absurd- 
ity of the cry of robbery and plunder raised by the 
opponents to the Protective policy, by showing that 
by this system prices were reduced, and that it was 
demanded by the interest of the consumer as well 
as of all portions of the community. 

In the Senate, a resolution of Mr. Sevier was 
adopted directing the Secretary of War to communi- 
cate the authority for the contracts for the removal 
of the Miami Iadians, and the debts paid under 
them. 

Private bills occupied the remainder of the Leg- 
islative session, and the Senate, at an early hour 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness. 

Wepwvespay, July 13.—In the Senate, to-day, 
the following resolution offered by Woodbury was 
considered and adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
port to the Senate where the public peer has been 
deposited for safe keeping since the repeal of the in- 


dependeat Treasury; by whom the depositories of 


it have been selected ; the changes, if any, which 
have been made in them since; the reasons there. 
for,and what regulations and secarities it is placed 
with them when received from loans and Treasury 
notes, as well as from duties and other sources; 
and to accompany his information with a list of the 
present depositories and the amount of money in 
each by the last returns. 

In the House—after the disposal of some business 


of « private nature—Mr, Adams called*up for consid- how th he i ” ; 
eration the second branch of resolution offered ap ent te as thes’ nae bake them in cowld 
yesterday, requesting the Pregident to furnish pa-| vens, sure.’ 


pers relating to Mexico. 
Mr. Cushing moved to go into Committee 


> 


Mr. Adama berame rather indignant at the course 
of his eclleague, but Mr. C. persisted in his motion, 
which prévailed. . 

The consideration of the tariff bill was then re- 
sumed in Committee, 

Mr. Casting wished toamend the 4th claoae by 
ia reasing the duty on Saxony and Aubusson car- 
pets from 65 to 75 cents per square yard. Rejected. 
Mr. McKeon moved to reduce the duty on cor- 
dage, hemp, twine, &e: Lust. 

In the Senate July 14th, a measage was received 
from the President of ihe United States, transmitting 
the Correspondence between the United States and 
Mexico. in relation to Texas. 

Afier the reading of the correspondence, ‘Mr. 
Preston”’ (we quote from the correspondence of the 
Journal of Commerce) said the other documents 
were of less consequence. It was desirable tu know 
the exact attitude in which we stood towards Mexi- 
co. He made the cali in order that these relations 
might be understood.—He must now express his 
gratification at the course which our Government 
was pursuing. The letter of Mr. Thompson, was a 
very properone. The charges were made in an 
appeal to the diplomatic corps of all nations repre- 
sented in Mexico, and it was proper that our minis. 
ter should reply to them in the same manner. 

He must say, in regard to the documents of Mr, 
Webster, that they were able, spirited and moderate, 
The Government had assumed a position ot decis- 
ion and of dignified moderation. If any more res- 

pectable power than Mexico had used such language 
towards us, a general burst of indignation would 

have been heard from the whole country. 

It was for the reason that Mexico was in so weak 

a condition, that less feeling was manifested at the 

wrongs we had suffered from her. The instructions 

from the Secretary of State partook of the modera- 

tion resulting from this consideration, and they were 

more suitable than a more haughty and menacing 

course. 

Mr. P. went on to show that be had pursned the 

most forbearing and kind policy towards Mexico. 

Aconvention was entered into to adjust some of 
these difficulties. But the Mexican commissioners 

had so conducted the business on their part, as to 

render the Convention nearly abortive. 

But two aud a half millions were adjudicated. 

Ten or twelve millions were not acted on by the 

arbitration, though according to the principles set- 

tled they ought to be allowed. Mexico had conteri- 

ved to delay the business, till the commission ex- 

ired. 

Owing to the embarrassed condition of Mexico, 

even the adjudicated claims had not been demand- 

ed. There was on our part cause of quarrel, if not 

of war. A hanghty government would have threat- 

ed reprisals before this.—Gen. Jackson, in a similar 

case, proposed to issue letters of reprisals against 

France. Our Minister might have been instructed 

at once, to demand peremptory redress. England 

would have setiled the matter with her Paixhan 

guns. He rejoiced that the United States had takea 

a furbearing course, but there was a point beyond 

which forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and when 

we must chastise this insolence,if it was continued, 

afier the reception by Mexico, of our answer. 

He moved to refer the documents to the Commit- 

tee on Foreign Relations, and print them. 

Mr. Sevier said he approved of the instructioas of 
the Secretary of State. He admitted that we had 

cause for complaint against Mexico. He wished, 

however, tosee whether he took the same high tone 

towards Great Britain, when that correspondenc ap- 

peared. 

Mr. Preston. 

Great Britain! ! 
Mr. Sevier. 


You will find it stronger towards 


I hope, Sir, it is so. I hope Mr. 


If the Secretary had carried out that tone towards 
Great Britain, in the other correspondence, he (Mr. 
8.) for one, would promise him his most cordial 
support. ‘There never was a time (said Mr. 8.) 
when the people of this country were more ready 
to go to war—for they had no business and no mon- 
ey—now was the best time to raise troops, &c. 
Mr. Crittenden approved highly of the tone as- 
sumed by the government of the United States. 
He should have regretted the employment of any 
menaces or bluster. 
Mr Sevier said the tone of the documents was 
very grave and proper. Atapropertime he might 
wish to speak on the subject 
The motion to refer the print was agieed to. 
Nothing of consequence was done in the House. 
The duty on tea and coffee has been stricken out in 
the Committee of the Whole.—They are to be free 
ee 
A good Illustration. Ata temperance meeting in 
Western New-York, some one alluded to the plea, 
so often urged by the Society of friends, that it is 
not well to aid in the reformatory movements of the 
day, because it leads to“ mixing with the world.” 
The speaker was followed by Henry Colman, of ag- 


is tha,?” seid his friend. “Why, don't you know,’ 
says Paddy, “that Lam the son of my aunt?” 


The Lowel Vox Pupuli save that “All men are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights—except 
poer men. Ail men wlio do not pay their honest 
debts are great *Cimps—exrept those who cheat on 
alarge seate. All men arg born free and equil— 
exeep! negroes. All men are great siffners—except 
those who belong to the Church. All men ate allow- 
ed to think and act freely—except those who work 
fora living, AU well dressed and accomplished 
women are ladies—except Factery Girls. 


The Genealogy of Suicide--Poppery begat a 
spruce shop bey ; a spruce shap boy begat a_ pair of 
half boots , a pair of halt boots begat a little stick ; 
a lithe stick, and the half. boots, begat ambition ; 
ambition begat credit! eredit begat a shop ; a shop 
begat a horse; a horse begat a chaise ; a chaise be- 
gata curricle ; a curricle begat expenses; expenses 
begat a hazard table ; a hazard table begat losses ; 
losses begat bankruptey bankraptcy begat a jail; a 
jail begat want and misery ; wantand misery begat 
a disregard for life: and a disregard for life begat a 
suicide. —sic transit gloria mundi. 


Rhode Island —The Providence Journa! says the 
examination of the prisoners, taken during the late 
Dorr campaign, has been concluded, afier nearly 
two weeks’ patrent and laborious investigation. Of 
the number examined, about two-thirds have been 
already released. Al/hough nearly all of them are 
men who have twice borne arms against the State, 


the bighést market price will be 


J 


ome BP 


Oxford Agricuitusal society 
tt Weeling. 
THE undersigned, being three of the namber in- 
corporated by the Legislature of Maine, by Statute 
1341. po 165, and forming Oxford County Ag- 


“ae : 
reuturat Secicty, hereby aetity all the persons chus 








incor » to meet at Lincoln Hall, im Paris, on 
Wednesday, the 24th day of August next, atten o’- 
clock, A.M. for the purpose of accepting said Act 


of Tncorpora 
recelVINg Associates—of adopting a Constitution, and 


of transacting all such business as we may think 


proper 
June 27, 1842 


JOB PRINCE, 
CHARLES ANDREWS, 
NOAH PRINCE. 


Batter! Batter ! 


Vy Aszep by the subscribers, five tons of good 
family butter, in exchange fur goods, tor which 
paid. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
Winthrop, June 15, 1342." ! 


. Notice. 
ANAWAY from the Subscriber, an indented Ap- 
preatice, nawed John R. Day. I hereby forbid 











all persons harboring or trasting hia on my account, 
as | shall hereafter pay no debts of his contracting. 


; ALFRED CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, July 11th, 1842. 





in Providence on the 13th of May, and at Chepa- 
chet; and although they have done this in the face 
of repeated warning, and with a full knowledge of 
the consequences, still-we are of opinion that some 
of thom will yet receive the merciful consideration 
of the goverament. 


A gentleman in the south of Europe and Pales- 
in praise of Jew Danid’s Plaster, and of the (as he}, 


considered) miraculous cures ithad performed, that 
he was induced to try iton his own person, fora 


Feathers, 


GELLING at great bargains by 


CHANDLER §& CUSHMAN. 


May 27. 21 





. Molasses! Molasses !! 
ISH 


tine, in 1830, heard su much said in the lavier place, 20 and 


. good retailing Molasses, for sale 
| 2eets per gallon. A liberal discount made 
o those who buy in larger quantities. 

STANLEY §& CLARK. 





Lung and Liver affection, the removal! of his jour- 
ney, but which had risisted the genial influence of 
that balmy and deticious clime. 


He accordingly apphed a plaster on the right side | yy, 


Guardian’s Saie. 
Y virtue of a license from the Court of Probate. 
the subscriber, Guardian of Rezina Harris and 
es L. Haris, will sell at the dwelling house of 


tion—of organizing under the same—of 


of the chest, where the pain was seated, another be- 
tween the shoulders, and one over the region of the 
liver. In the mean time, he drank freely of an 
herb tea of laxative qualities. He soon found his 
h-alith improving ; and ina few weeks his congh 
left him, the sallowness of his skin disappeared, his 
prin was removed, and his bealth became perma 
nently reinstated. 

Since that time he has been recommending it to 
his friends and acquaintance, for all fixed pains 
whatever; such as rheumatism, gout, head-ache, 
nervous teeti-ache, pain in the side, hip, back and 
limba, in every case of which, ithas proved an ef- 
fectual cure’ He has likewise witnessed the hap- 
py effect of its softening and healing qualities, in 
pumerons cases of scrofulous humors, knots, wens, 
white swellings, hard tumors, stiff joints, ague in 
the breast, and the like, to the united tatisfociion of 
himself and others. 

We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, of Hal- 
lowell, is General State Agent for the sale of the 
above. 


This is to certify, that I have received more ben- 
efit from the Resurrection or Persian Pills, than all 
others that [ have ased, or medicine that I have ta- 
ken, from many physicians for the last seven years. 
The difficulties that I have labored under were ma- 
ny, and of such nature, that no medicine, but the 
Resurrection or Persian Pills, was ever able to 


diseases of this country. 
Rev. JAMES G. HAVENS. 
Bloomfield. 


Rochester, Sept. 1837.—This is to certify, that I 
have sold the Resurrection or Persian Pills of E. 


and they uniformly say on coming the second tsme 
that they are perfectly satisfied that the Pills are 
all they are recommended to be.—I have also used 
them in my family, and feel confidence in saying 
recommended, 23 T. JENNINGS, Agent. 

lowell, is General State Agent for the sale of the 


above. 27 








wHarvried. 
In Bangor, by Rev. Mr. Webber, Geo. W. Ful- 
lerton, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Cloudman. 
In Harmony, by the Rev. Mr. Tripp, 
Shorey Jr., ot Athens, to Miss Charlotte, daughter 
of the Rev. Amaziah Brown. 
In Norridgewock, Mr. Silas W. Turner, to Miss 


the late Moses L. Harris, in Greene, on Saturaay 
the thirteenth day of August mest at one o'clock 
A. M., all the real estate of which said) Harris dicd 
seazed, consisting of the homestead of said deceased 
containing about (wenty acres of land, wih a share 
in the buildings thereon: 
JVANNA HARRIS, Guardian 

Leeds, July 184%. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 

TANLEY & CLARK are selling for cash, Pa- 

per Hangings fr 124 cts per roll. Kid and 
Neats Leather Shoes a\ 50 cts per pair. Bed ‘Tick- 
ing at ll cts per yd. S\riped Sheetings at 11) cts 
per yard, and double width figured Green Bocking 
for Rugs or Carpets over 14 yards wide at 4 shil- 
lings per yard. 














Votice. 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN 
offer for sale a general a-sortment 


of Oils, Paints and Medicines. 
May 27. 21 


Silk Cocoons, Silk Eggs, and 
Silk Trees, 
ILK COCOONS. The subscriber has two Srix 


Reers to run this season, under experienced 








Webster will follow up that tone towards all nations reach and remove. I believe they are all they are reelers, and will take good cocoons to reel at $) 
We had a good specimen of it in the Creole case. recommended to be ; the very best medicine fur the | per day for reeler, use of reel, room, fuel &e. He | Portland ; C. ‘Thompson AN. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 


will also sell the silk, reeled, with his own, if des 
ired, without commission. He does this to aid small 
beginners, but it is altogether best, in all ordinary 
cases, for the grower to reel his own silk. ; 
Sirk Werm Eces. For sile, common Pea Nur 


ve transmitted by mail. The Nankin Pea Nut is a 
very superior Worm, 

Sirk Worm Eaes ror 1843. The subseribes 
will contract to save eggs for another season, from 


Common Pea Nuts. 


his own, with the utmost care. 


We aoderstand that SAMUEL ADAMS, of Hal-| Nankio Pea Nuts, or common Sulphurs by the quan- | Monson 3 


tity at 82,50 per ounce. 

Mesperny Currixes,to be delivered in Octo- 
ber, at $4 per thousand, or in April at $5 per thou- 
san“. 

Mureersy Trees. 100,000 Multiczulis and 
Large Leaf Canton Trees, of one year’s growth, to be 
delivered in good condition in Oct. at 850 per thou 


Mr. John sand, or in April at $60 per thousand. [ can also Blake, Turner. 


furnish, through my friend, Dr. P. Brownell, of 
East Hartford, Conn., Alpine, Moretti, and Dando- 
la trees, if these varieties are prefered, of one two 


"| the coureil ; but so satisfactory are trials in the 


and looking at a Friend opposite to him, exclaimed, 
in atone of alarm, “Dr. Robinson! is that your 
house that’s on fire ?” Instantly the whole audience 
were on their feet. “Stop! stop!” shouted he: 
“Nobody must go but Quakers.” Don’t mix with 
the world! Novody must go but Quakers.” 
fire was, of course, a hoax; but we trust a serious use 
will be made of its witty application. (.4nti-Slave- 
ry Standard.) 


Old Soldiers. Thirteen old soldiers of the Revo- 
lution were present and took a part in the celebration 
of the 4th instant, at Utica. Twelve of them rode 
in the procession. The youngest of the twelve is 
seventy-two, and the oldest ninety-two years of age, 
and their aggregate ages is nine hundred and sev- 
enty-six about the same as that of old Mr. Ma- 
thuselah. The thirteenth was a Mr. Harvey, of 
Frankfort, who is one hundred and seven years of 
age. After the procession had separated they as- 
sembled in the Mu-seum, and here, says the Dem- 
ocrat, “they met oldMr. Harvey, who talked with 
and evidently looked upon some of them as “boys”— 
for he himself had a son aged eighty-two 


Not to se Forcotres.— Rules to be obserred on 
going into a Printing Ofice.—In the first place, 
kneck ut the door, as every person knows that no 
one should enter an office, a earch or a mill, with- 
out first knocking, The next thing to be done, is 
to talk awhile te each compositor. Then he must 
by all means, read all the maauseripts in’ the office. 
And then he should pick up a goodly number ot 
type, afiher examining each one on the wrong end, 
and asking what letter it makes, throw it into the 
wrong box. Lastly throw half a column into pi and 
clear out as fast as possible. 


Curious Law.—It is said that there is a law a- 
mong the Arabs which permits a man to divorce 
any of the four wives allowed nim, who do not 
make good bread. Fortunate for some of the fash- 
ionables of the present day, there is no such law in 
force in this country !— paper. 


No Lawrers.—At the English settlement on 
the bay of Honduras, there is not a single lawyer, 
and never hes been. Even the judges were never 
lawyers, ‘The parties in controversy examine their 
witnesses, and argue their own cases, which is 
dove ina perfectly familiar, conversational way. 
The merits of the case are thus so clearly brought 
out, that there is rarely any question with the jury 
about thé verdict. here is aright of appeal to 


primary ¢o irt, that only one cause has been car- 
ried up in twenty-two years, What a happy thing 
it would be, if we could adopt such a system ! 


Mice, vs Spearmint.—Mice have such an aversion 
to the common spearmint, that they will not ap- 


this herb are strewed. 

Harvest.—The Frederick (Maryland) Examiner 
of Saturday states that the farmers are looking fer- 
ward to the harvest time with greatinterest. The 
wheat fields look luxuriant.and promise a fine crop; 
though the rye, says the Herald, is greatly injored 
with the rust. ‘The weather has been rather cold 
fr corn. , 


‘Mike, and is it yourselfthat oan be after telling 


An Irishman was asked how his mother did. “My 
jewel,” said be, “I am much obliged to you for 





Whole on the T riff Bill whie’ motion had prece- 


ricultural celebrity. Inthe midst of his remarks} Eliza L. W. Hill. Mr. Jonathan S. Hardy of Starks, 
he stopped suddenly, pointed out of the window, | to Miss Almira Wood. 


praach a crib or granary in which a few sprigs of 


( 








thousand. 


or three year’s growth, at $50, $30, and $129, per 
I. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxrorp, June 18, 1842. 

Near Depot on N. & W. Railroad. 





w x Pa iJ , 
In Garland, 12th inst. Mr. Phineas Batchelder, 
a na‘ive of London, N. H. aged 82 years and 7 


iis struggle for Independence—was in Bennington 
fight. He wasa man of remarkable health, never 
having been sick in the whole course of his life un- 
til after he was 82 years of age. 

In Harpswell, Lettice, daughter of Captain Sime- 
on Stover, aged 8.—Mrs. Reaneh, wife of Mr. 
James Sennet, aged 22. 

In Eastport, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Abijah 
Leighton, aged 34. 

In Augusta, Mrs. Anna, A. wife of Nathaniel 
Remick, 60. Mrs. Eunice Sewall, aged 85, widow 
of the late John Sewall, Esq. of Hallowell. 

Fell overboard, from sch. Mars Hill, at Bangor, 
on Thursday last, Joseph Griffin, of Prospect, aged 
21 yrs. He was finishing out the top of the deck 
load, and fell overboard ; he rose twice, and sunk 
immediately. His body had not been found. 

In Falmouth, 12th inst. Sophronia 8. daughter 
of Chas, W. Waite, aged 9 years and 7 months. 


be found in the Covnty. 


30060 Ibs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 


Lemons § Figs, 
English Walnuts, Filberts, White Walnuts or 


Shag Barks, Box and Cask Raisins, all fresh and 
The | months. -He fought the,battles of his country in mee 4 jee ecieaal by ‘ 


STANLEY & CLARK. 


Molasses— olasses. 
£3 Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 


Togshead, Barrel or Gallon, at as good bargains as con 


LSO, 





Rico SUGARS, very low by 
CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 


~1 
~ 


May 27. 





Fieur. 
30 bariels, best Genessee flour for sale by 
STANLEY § CLARK. 


Butter Butter. 


NIX tons of good butter wanted, for which the 
highest market price will be given in goods at 


the lowest prices. EZRA WHITMAN Je. 











BRIGHTON MARKEE T.—Monday, July, 11, 
1842, [Reporied for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot]. 

At market 425 Beef Catile, 45 Cows ard Calves, 
1700 Sheep and 300 Swine. 115 Beef Cattle un- 
sold. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—Prives have further declin- 
ed. Wequote a few extra at 5,25 a 5,38: first 
quality, 4,75 a $5; second quality,4, 2a 4, 50; 
third quality 3, 25.a4 25. 

Cows and Calves—Suales at $18, 22, 25, 27, 30 
and 33 ‘ 

Sheep—Sales of lots including lambs, from 1,33 
to $3. Wethers $2, 2,50, $3, and 3,50. 

Swine— Nearly all at market, were small pigs. A 
few old Hogs were sold at 3 3-4c. A Jot of small 
iss to peddle at 41-245. 




















Whitman's Thrasher, Separatar 


NEW HORSE POWER. 


a bart undersigned continues to manufacture his 
Horse Power and Separator at his shep in Win- 
throp, Kennebec Co. Me., where those who are in 
want of a first rate apparawus for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. His 
experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
Power, has enabled him to make very essential im- 
provements in its constraction, and he flatters him- 
selfihat he can farni<h one of the best wachines of 
the kine now known. 


Notice. 

LL persons indebted to the subserib r, either by 
A Note or acevuut, whose term of credit: has expir- 
ed, are requested tu call and a‘just the same without 
delay. B. . CUSHMAN, 

May 27. 21 
Turner Village Woolen Cloth 
Manuiactory. 

T HE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 

selves at this place ander the firm of MORRELL 
COLE, & Co. for the purpose of manufacturing Woo! 
into Cloths for customers, solicit a liberal shure of pat- 


ronage. 

"They have put their Machinery in the most thorough 
repair, and employed the most experienced workmen, 
and aredetermined to spare no pains to please those 
who favor then with their ca-tom. 


PRICES FOR MANUFACTORING. 


Cassimeres, fiom 40 to 50 cts. pr. yd. 
Common Fulled Cloth, 830 «37 4 se 68 86 
Satinetts, and find warp, Bu ** 374 oe ee 68 
Blankets, and White Fiannel, i7“1g * * 
Colored Flacnel, 25 se 08 48 
Colored and Preesed Cloth, 25 se 46 68 
‘They have on hand, and will continue to keep a good 
assortment of CLOTHS, to give in exchange for Wool 
Particular attention will be paid to Wool Carding 
and Cioth Dressing ; and they hoid themselves respon- 
sible for all damages. : 
Prices for Carding 3 cents per Ib. Cash on delivery. 
*e O1 ing, 2 “ “ oT 





He makes use of the best materials and employs 


to give satisfaction to those who are disposed to pur- 
chase of him. He will sell rights vo his Patent Sep- 
arator for any territory not already disposed of, wiih 
a good and sufficient title to the same. 

He has also made a very important improvement 
in his Separator in cleansing grain, He now pledg- 
es himself that his Separator will cleanse grain better 
avd blow away less than any other machine now in 
use within his knowledge. 

He has on hand a number of Cylinder Thrash- 
ers which he will sell separate from the other 
machinery. pee tae —_— to bay a Thrasher 
—a Separator or Horse er, single or all united 
had better ca‘! and examine. é 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 





your inquiries, but I never had « mother.” ‘How 


If paid in Produce, 31-2 ** “ “ 


If crarged on account 4. No variations from these 
first rate workmen, and thinks that be canner fail! 


iees. . 
For Dressing Cloth 6 to 17 ne per yard ; subject 
to the same regulations of the W ool. 
™ “0 MORRELL COLE, 


CYRUS COLE. 
*Turner. May ‘184 os 320 
Wosl Wool. 
f = 
b  Aescthathabenageaes A eV HITMAN Jr. 
‘For Sale, 
LARGE assortment of Hard Ware, Catlery, 


| Nality Glass, HANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
May 27. Sao : a 











| Winthrop, Joly, 1841. i 


For fae, 
4 ISH, Pork, Rice, Corm Rye and Barley, 


by CUANDLER & CUSHMAN, 
May 27. 21 


Important to Fari ers. 


Be MON» OUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, has paid all its lusses, (amounting to about 
$700) withvat recourse tu assessments. 

Orricears :--N, Pierce, President. I. N. Prescot, 

T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joel Smai| 
Wales ; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Livch. 
field, Directors. A, Starks, Secretary. C.J. Foy 
Treasurer. , 
Amount of property insured, aboat $1,200,000 
No. of Policies issued, about 2,500 
Am'‘t of Premium notes in deposite, about $50 00 
Cash on hand; S600 
This Company insures dwelling houses, household 
furniture. and barns, (in the country only,) aga.nsi fir- 
for the term of tour years. 
Jona. M. Heath, 1 N. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon. 
mouth; Oliver Kean, Readfield; Sam'l Lolmes, Pera, 
Uliver Prescott, Vassalborough; Wim, ¥ ilson, Rich- 
mond; B. G. Prescott, Phipsburg : Benj Hatch, Dresden 
are authorized agents for this Compuny- 

Per Order JONA. M. NEATH, Agent. 
Monmouth, April 22, 1842 16 
The Waterviile [ron \.anuyfae- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Pioughs. 

AVING improved our faciltivs for makidg our 

CAST IRUN PLOUGHUS we are enabled to offer 
them manufactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploughs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploeghs in vse.— 
Every part of the woud works being the bestof west- 
ern \\ hite Owk. 
We have no inducement to ase any but the best of 
limber, as our contract with the person who supplies 
is, lo pay lor none but the best, leaving us to be the 
judges as to quaiity. We are thus particular in calling 
atteation to the timber of eur ploughs, fiom the tace 
that there are many kinds of Pioughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometines made against buying Cast Iron Ploughs, 
irom the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
oat, and there is mach ditheulty in obtaining new ones, 
as many of the Ploughs offered for sale are manufactared 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by bis 
Plough for the want of a shafe, or some oter part ol 
the iron work. This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Ploughs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 
and other irons in such a wanner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failare by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural committees, where these Plooghs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 
sup-tiority of form, material and workmanship, bat 
these Pioaghs are too well known to render them nec- 
essary. 
Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have ased them. ‘These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water 
ville, Me ‘I’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Uutchinson, § 
Hartford, ;\1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring 
Buckfie'd ; Johw Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm, Dickey, Strong; 8S. Gould Jr. New 











Rumford point ; Suuth & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. So!on ; 1. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. ‘Vodd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfie'd : 3. Chambers, 


Chase & Co. for a year past, and find that purchas- Eggs, at $2.50 per ounce, and Nankin Pea Nats, at| d/bion 5 J. IL. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, WVorridge 
ers do g Ve them a decided preference to all others, $5.00 per ounce, all in fiue preservation. They can | wock 5 J. Gray, Madison : 


K:dder & Arnold, E. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C Cochran, East 
Corinth 5 FT. Fairbanks, Formington ; 3. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield , C. UW. Stricktand, Wilton ; J. Covill, 
Wilton Falls , Crosby & Heyt, Phillips ; 8. Par 


. . ‘ . . ‘ 
that they answer all purposes for which they are selected Cocoons, and preserve them in ive with| ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Ihng. Mt. Vernon ; L. Da 


vis Readfieid ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; OQ. Eveleth, 
>, F. Kimball, Dover ; E, G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony , Gould & Rass, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E. Frye, De'roitl 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Ding!ly & Whitehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescou, New Sharon ; F. A. 
Butman & Co. Dizrmont ; F. Shaw, China; L 
Crocker. Sumuer ; J. Whitney, Plymouth ; Jobe. 
CALVIN MORRILL, Agent. 
August 26, 1841. 35,0. 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
D.. S. O. Richardson’s Concentrated 
Sherry Wine Bitters, 

por up in octagon Bottles, and the ingredients to 

make the same put up in pressed packages ; for 
sale by all the Druggists and most of the W. 1. Goods 
Veilers in Boston and vicinity. Also by mv agents in 
all the principal towns throrghout New England anc 
the Southern and Western St.tes. 
ZS HALL BARKINGTON, corner of Sackville 


.| street, Halifax, is general ageutfor the British Pros 


inces, 
P. 8. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my ovly aut! orized travelling agents. 
OFFICE, 15 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
75 cents per Boitle 5 5) cents per paper. 
The follow ing are selected from a large number o! 
Editorial notices. 
- From the Dover (N. H.) Gazette. 
Dra Ricnanpson’s Bitters —In our columns 
may be found onadvertisement of the Vegetable Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. 3. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
ess. ‘They are. aa said to be, undoubtedly composed 
ofa variety of valaable and purely vegetable matter ; 
and (rom oor own experience, as well as others, we can 
speak highly of their renovating ond invigorating el- 
jects upon the system. We have a good opinion of the 
sitters, as they are not a quack nostram, but discover- 
ed, prepared and vended by a regular Physician, a grad- 
uate vi the College of our own State and who has said 
but little in the way of puffing them himself, bat leaves 
it to those who try thea: to judge themselves. For the 
diseases that many ure lialleto ia the spring and sum- 
mer, suchas Debility, Dyspepsia, Billious and Nervous 
Complaints, &c. we do uot hesitate to say that these 
Bitters will be found a safe, agreeable and effectanlly 
restorative. As good healthis one of the greatest of 
eurthly bles-ings, we would early advise those laboring 
under such d.seases, to wake a trial of Dr. Richardson's 
Bitters ; they can do no harm, and may do mach good, 
as we are confidentin wany cases they have. Vegeta- 
bles and vege ale medicines are unquestionably the 
most congenial to the hawan system. 
From the News Letter, Exeter, N. H 
TP Richardson's Bitters, advertised iu unother col- 
umn, are highly spoken of in this vicinity by gentiemen 
who are not inthe habit of drin\ing bitters, (any more 
than the good girl was of going to meeting.) for the 
PLEASURE of it, We have no taste for these things 
ourselves, being quite bitter enoogh a ready, without 
the aid of rue, wormwood or qoussia. Nevertheless, 
if .ficted withthe prevalent diseases envmerated in 
the adve.tisement, and obliged to beeume either a 
*pill swallower? ora bitter-Libtler, we should te in- 
clined to call at GRANT'S, and inquire the way to 
*Heaith and Strength’ of Doctor Richardson. 
From the Brisiol County Democrat, launton. 

- Ricnanpson’s Bitters —Ofthe numerous med- 
icines which are advertised in our paper from time to 
lume, we pretend to know bet \utle—their virtoes mast 
be known only to tyose who have made use of them. 
But with Dr. 3. O. Hichardson’s Bitters we are some- 
wht acquainted—T hese Bitters we vsed inoor fawily 
last suumer, for general delulity and headache, and 
much relie! was derived fromthe ‘Those, who may 
be subject to nervous headache, will find the Bitters 
very beneficial—they proved so in the case to which we 


For sale wholesale and retail at his office, 15 Manos 
ver street, Boston. 
From the Barnstable 


‘Heaurn anv Strenorn /'—To regain ¥ pre- 


than * Dr. Riehardson’s Sherry Wine Bitters.” Try 


*em-—-the strictest t 


absolntely necessary to 
‘Roots » ee yHaRss' of which they arec 


by STANLEY & 





serve theee, is the great desideratm. Nothing that we 
know of, will do it more eff ctually this warm weather 


e man need not be afraid 


aleohol hem— There is no more of it than ix 
oder a eavrve the serait of the 












Fresh Stock of New 


SUMMER GOODS. 


UsT received and for sale at the Brick stony 
oF in Winthrop, a good assortment of the various 
‘iads of goods wanted in the country, bought at the 
lowest mirket price in Boston, this month (July,) 
to corresvond with which we have reduced the pri- 
Ces of one former stock, makigg altogether, we think, 
08 ussortment none of the smallest, either in quan. 
ity or variety—Consisiing in part of— 


30CO yds yard wide Sheetings from 5 to 
8 1-2 cents per yard. ° 

2500 yds new style prints from 5 to 28 
cents per yard. 

§G@ yds bonnet Lawns from 17 to 20 

cents per yard. 
a 100 pair Mohair Gloves and Mitts from 
=2 to 50 ets. per pair. 
Saxony, Muslin de Lain and Printed Lawns for 
summer Dresses. Gents and Lady's Scarfs. Muslin 
me Lain Shawls from 15 to 18 shillings Zephye 

Orsted or Crue!—all colors, White and mixed knit- 
ting ( olton, alsoa good assortment of Bonnet and 
Cap Ribbons, Silks, Braids, Cords, Binding, and the 
Trimmings used by Tailors. 
_ BROAD CLOTHS, 
Cassimeres, Satinetts, Giraffe and Velveteens, Bea- 
Ver and Pilot Cloths. 
' Boys Caps. 

Young Men's Velveteen Caps for one dollar. 
Glass § Crockery Ware. 
Common and China Tea Setts from $1,75 to $12,00. 
Hard Ware. 

Glass 7 by 9, 8 by 10,9 by 12,9 by 13and 10 by 14. 

Nails from 3d to 60d,—Butts, Screws and deor han- 

dies, Blind Hangings, Lookin Glasses, Paper 

Hangings, &c. &e. 4: : ee 
Groccries. 

Tea. Coffee, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Rai- 


sins,Ground Cassia, Allspice, Pepper, Saleratus, 
Brooms, &c. &e. 





ALSO, 


Violin, single and Double Bass strings from E. Vio- 
lin to A. Double Bass. 


SHOETEIAKER’S KiT. 


Consisting in part of Sgem Setts, Hee! Keys, Fore- 
part lrons, Peg Wheels, Colts, Shoulder Sticks, 
Seam) =Awles, and Buffing Kuives, from the Woud- 
waid and Wilson Manufactory. 

All the above goods were bought low and will be 
su'd at good bargains, by 





STANLEY & CLARK 
New Stock of 


SUMMER GOODS. 


tho Subscriber has just received at his old stand 

in Winthrop Village, the greatest variety of 
ever offered tor this vicinity. 
Almost his entire stock having been purchased thie 
season, and most of it as receutly as last week in 
Bostop, he flatters himself that he ean sell goods 
much lower than those who have large stocks of old 
goods on land. He goes upon the principle that 
the nimble sixpence is better than the slow shilling. 
Tuvse who like to buy good goods at low prices are 
respectiully invited to call and examine his stock 
which consist in part of Bine, Black, Blueblack, 
Green, Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from 
%2,50 to $6,00 per yard. Cassimeres, a variety of 
Faacy colors, and some of them as low as $1, pre 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Sattinets from 
00 cents t¢ $1 per yard ; More than four thousand 
yards of new prints from 5 to 30 cents per yard, 
plain Muslin D'Lain, and Figured also, from one 
shilling to three shillings; figured Lawns from 
one to two shillings per yard. Rich Figured 
Silk, and plain do,Plain Striped and Checked White 
stuff for Dresses, also, all kinds of Cambricks, Edg- 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk, Mohair, Linen Cot- 
ron and Kid gloves from 10 to 75 cts, Silk and Mo- 
hair Mitts, nice article furniture from 6 to 20 cis. 
Bead Bangs, Spool Cotton and all colors of 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Suspen- 
Jers, Dress and pocket Handk’fs, Mourning colors, 
Muslin D'Lains, Silk, Edenborough and Highland 
Shawls, Alpines &c. at great bargains. Silk, Satin 
and Silk Velvets, &c. &c. 


Domestic Goods, 
Sheetings 


g*, Drillings, Cotton Batting, Cotton 
Yarns, striped Shirting, Bed Ticking, Blue Drills, 
Wellington Fancys, also a great variety of Summer 
Goods, Linen Drilling and plain Brown and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, &c. 
Kiard Ware. 

Nails 40d, 30d, 20d, 12d. 10d, 8d, Gd, 5d, 4d, 3d 
25 boxes Glass first quality 7 by 9,8 by 10,9 by 
12, nand saw Files and Shingle Saw Files, and 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of all si- 
zes from 1-8 upto one inch, and Bit Stocks, Butts 
ind Screws, Door Latehes, Mahogany Nobbe, Door, 
Trunk, Chest, Cupboard and Padlocks; Knives 
ind Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoe and Bread Knives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Close, Hair Paint, [lorse, 
Shoe, Dust, Shaving and Tooth Brushes, good Corn 
Brooms for a shilling,Bed Cord,Clothes Lines, Brass 
Kettles, Mahogany and Guilt Framed Looking 
Glasses, Block Tin Teapots, 45 and 6 Botile Cas- 
tors, Britannia, Brass, Glass and Iron Candlesticks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittannia, Silver Placed and 
Iron Tea and table Spoons, single and double Plain 
Irons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Bux Wood Rules 
shet up 4 Gand 12 inches long, &e. Ke. 


Crockery and Glass Ware. 
Suffice it to aay that we have the largest stock that 
ever was offered in this plice, and some new styles 
never before offered in this vicinity. 
Groceries. 
Molasses by the hhd bbl or gillon. Good Brewn 
Sugar fur 64 cts per pound. A large quantity of the 
Brown and White Uavanna and alsothe Loaf. A 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. Smyr- 
na Raisins at 4 cents per Ib. Saleratas and Spi- 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 Ibs for one dollar 
Fine and course Salt. A prime article of Cod Fish, 
Rice a good article at only 4 cts per lb. and other 
articles 19 this line too numerous WW mention. 


Paints, Dycstuff & VWedicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed O1!, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirits Turpentine, 
Varnishes, Japan, Whiting, &e. Red Wood, Log- 
wood, Indigo, Alum, Outer, Copperas, Gam Myrrh, 
Camphor, Castor Oil, No. 6 Composition und vurious 
other Thomsunian Medicines 


Books. 


A variety of all kinds of School Books, and many 
ther Miscellaneous Books. 


Shoes. 

Very good Kid Slippers for 50 ets per pair, also, 
the Garters and half Gaiters new articles some as 
low as 75 cents. Miases and Children's Shoes, also 
Gents. Pumps, &e. &e. 


Fancy Goods and Jewelry. 


More than 1000 articles mightbe enumerated un- 
der this head, for fear of wearying your patience 
I will not name them, bat invite you before purchas- 
ing elsewhere to call aod examine for yourselves. 


EZRA WILLMAN, Jr. 


N.B, The snbacriber would also inform his cus- 
tomers in Monmouth, Leeds, Wayne and Vicinity 
that he has opened a store at Chandler's Mills so 
called, in Monmouth, near Mechanics Grove, where . 
all of the above articles can be found, and at the 
same prices asat his store in Winthrop. EE. W. 


Commissioner’s Notice. 
W* the undersighod, having been appointed 


goods, sale in 





Commissionets to receive and examine thé 
claims of the creditors against the Estate of Ametia 
White, lae of Winthrop, in the County of Kenne- 
bee, deceased, hereby give notice that we will at- 
tend to that service at the dwelling house of Wads- 
worth Foster in suid Winthrop, on the fifih Tues- 
day of August and the secund Tuesday of Sep- 
September next at one o'clock P. M. on each of suid 
days, when all persons having demands against said 


Estate are requested to ; * 


- 



















Ps 


felt the glow of success, and my_ husband 
thanked me heartily, I fell to a little morali- 
zing, and came to the conclusi , that the 
humblest services may receive a certain dign!- 
ty from the motives and feelings that attend 
them. ah 

‘The great domestic problem present to 

be solved is, how I shall provide family 
with soap. I have abundant materials left by 
the squatters on our place, but, though I have 
attended three courses of chemical tures, 
know no better than Biddy does how they 
should be combined; and she could as easily 
transmute lead to gold as ashes and fat to 
soap. a. 
‘My prospects, however, are brightening.-~ 
Mrs. Gates has promised to lend me her 
daughter Louisa, fora month, : She is to in- 
struct Biddy and me. Louisa is what J now 
call an accomplished girl. Depend on it, the 
meaning of terms changes with our experi- 
ence. At this moment, I would give all my 
accomplishments—all my knowledge of 
French, Jtalian, grammar and music, for Lou- 
isa Gates’ ability in household matters. You 
will say, perhaps, that | exaggerate their im- 
portance, owing tomy present unfortunate 
position —Believe me, my friend, it can 
scarcely be exaggerated. A wife must be re- 
sponsible for the domestic comfort of her hus- 
and children. It is important to our concerns, 
that my husband should give all hig time to 
his own department of business, but he is ev- 
ery day interrupted by some domesti¢ neces- 
sity that I do not know how to supply, or some 
petty embarrassment that I cannot relieve. 
I feel that Lam nota help-meet to him. He 
has no home comforts. He is most kind and’ 
forbearing, and I am doing what can be done 
at my age, to rectify the errorsin my educa- 
tion. 

‘I shall not regret my miserable experience 
if it induces you and some other of my friends 
in town, to think seriously on this suhject.— 
The result of such reflection, I am sure, will 
be that it is essential to the well being of your 
girls that they be thoroughly instructed in do- 
mestic economy.’ 

In justice tothe writerof the foregoing, I 
shall give a short extract from a letter written 
by her after a residence in ‘the West’ of some 
four or five years. 

‘You who were informed ofall our domestic 
difficulties in which J wasinvolved by my 
ignorance, when I first came, would be de- 
lighted now to see how comfortably I get on. 
I thought for some time it was impossible to 
have any domestic comfort in the West, but 


East snoozes in his mud-built hut, careless 
of to-morrow’s fare, and content to feed with 
the crumbs that fall from stray angel’s bread. 
But, my friends, while these half-finished 
miserable models of humanity are thus slum- 
bering amid the stupefying vapors of ease, I 
want you to reflect upon what a sad condi- 
tion their poor souls are in. Their thoughts 
never are thrust beyond the filthy circle of 
some selfish desire—their hearts lie soaking 
in the gastric fluid of their stomachs—their 
understancings are darker than the cata- 
combs of Egypt—and their codes of morals 
are made - of nature’s loose leaves, barely 
stuck together with the thin pastes of insects. 
My dear friends—sloth is not wholly con- 
fined to the gloomy arena of heathenism. It 
ofien lies at the door of enlightment, and 
rubs its slime upon the silken frocks of re- 
finement. I have seen it strew the parlor of 
the rich with sleepy poppies, and surround 
the poor man’s cottage with noxious weeds. 
I have seen it take all the stiffening out of 
the stoutest energies of men, and cover 
youthful ambition with the blue mould of 
morbidity; I have seen it so fasten itself up- 
on the back of the sluggish traveller as to 
prevent him from moving from the track when 
the railroad car of death was hard upon his 
heels; and I have even seen people lie down 
and roll into their graves, like a lifeless log, 
too lazy tu exert themselves in their own be- 
half: and I expect that when the last trump 
shall arouse them from their sepulchral slum- 
bers, they will rise themselves upon their el- 
bows, and growl like a dog with a sore foot 
because they have been disturbed so soon, 
When I pass by a country farm-house and 
find old hats, coats and breeches stuffed in at 
the windows, I know that the god of indo- 
lence is lounging there, in the midst of want, 
wo, and poverty—that the lank children of 
necessity are there running up to seed in the 
shade of neglect, unmoistened by the dews of 
moral instruction. I also know that idleness 
is pampered by the pap of excess‘ve wealth, 
and that where riches abundantly abound, 
the tares of sloth are yielding a bounteful 
harvest. Lazy fogs surround the head of 
him whom lucre has lulled to drowsiness, and 
and he knows not how to shake off the 
lethargic incubus which sits upon its breast, 
and sticks faster than a blood-sucker to a 
dead cat-fish. He eats, drinks aud sleeps 
for the sake of diverting his attention from 
the lumbering wheels of Time that roll heav- 
ily by; and in the midst of his self-styled 


ease, there are no such convenient articles 


ses their beds, and plants the choicest seeds; 
and fragrant wreaths and bouquets, formed 
by the hand of delicacy and affection, are 
laid upon the graves of those whose memories NY Noe 
are precious. Sculpture, noblest of arts,| (1 Jaya= =e. d, bi 
exerts its most exquisite skill, to throw a = —— = CHANDLER ¢ cy 
oo sree, and ey attractive those . 
ast dwelling places ofmen. The Cemeter ">y 
now, instead of being regarded, as it inde T' he P low 
To which has been awarded the G 
number of Premiums ! 





gown, and went down to the kitchen to make 
the coffee. But how was itto be made? I 
ran upto ask Rose. She had ‘always seen it 
made in a grecque; 80 had 1, but we had 
none. I thought if I let it soak long enough 
in boiling water,} it would be as good as if 
ured through a grecque, Accordingly, | 
soaked it till I had every thing else ready. 
Anne had left some nice little trout all pre- 
red to fry. I put them ina utensil that I 
Eee was called a frying-pan, and there they 
dried away to acoal. In attempting to cut 
the bread I cut my thumb, ithas been ever 
i early useless to me? 
ae What stuff is that?? asked my husband 
when I poured out the coffee. burst into 
tears, and confessed my ignorance. ‘You 
should have boiled it my dear,’ he said. The 
next morning I did boil it, but it was so thick, 
it could not be drank. Howto clarify it, none 
of us knew—we drank tea for the present.--] 
have my beds tomake, my rooms tosweep, 
and my tables to set, but 1 am well and strong, 
and should not mind it, (for I really feel bet- 
ter for the exercise,) if] only knew how.— 
Anne left us alarge baking of bread. I loo- 
ked forward with dismay to the time when that 
should be eaten up. We were reduced to the 
last loaf, and J begged my husband to ride 
over to the nearest neighbor’s (two miles) ana 
get some leaven—for | knew that bread re- 
quires leaven, though not how to make it, and 
unfortunately my receipt-book was in a pack- 
age of books not yet arrived. 
‘The good dame sent me some hard bitter 
cakes; which she called ‘turnpike empty ings., 
How to apply them I did not know, but | 
grated them into my flour, and I rose in my 
esteem: but, alas! my bread did not rise! You 
laugh my dear friend; I laugh too, sometimes; 
but I assure you, that I cry oftener. All day, 
and night I waited for the dough to rise.—In 
the morning it was the same lump as when 
I mixed it. My husband suggested it might 
rise in the oven; this seemed to me a bright 
thought, and into the oven it went; but alas! 
it came out even more solid than it wentin. 
My children were actually crying for bread, 
and I had nothing better than a stone to give 
them. I went tomy room. My beautiful 
Petraca was lying on thetable. I locked at 
it for a moment with a sortof loathing. I 
Could gladly have given all my knowledge of 
Italian, of which I have felt proud, to know 
how to make bread! ‘But,’ said my e¢onsci- 
ence. ‘you might read Italian, and make 
bread too. The time spent in getting half a 
dozen lessons, would have sufficed to acquaint 
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was a place inspiring gloom and sadness,—a 
lace not to be visited except upon the me- 
ancholy errand of giving sepulture to the re- 
mains of a fellow mortal, has become the deli- 
ghtful resort of the contemplative, and the pro- 
moter of the most agreeable and useful associa- 
tions. And J wouldask, what hath wrought 
this change? J answer, an improving taste,—a 
better understanding of the true and good. 
It is the result of sound philosophy and true 
religion, aay in unison, their legitimate 
influence upon the common mind. The ob- 
ject of their united ministry is to overcome 
prejudices, and to cast out fears from the 
human soul. They aim at making the dis- 

ositions and tastes of men true and lovely. 

heir purpose is to form-the human charac- 
ter, that it shall give no indulgence to mo- 
roseness, envy, or any other bad passion, — 
that it shall never become a prey to unne- 
cessary sorrows, and despair have no do- 
minion over it. They aim at fashioning the 
soul to delight in an element of beauty and 
loveliness, to exercise universal benevolence, 
and to find its own happiness in promoting 
that of mankind. 

The effect of Philosophy and Religion ap- 
pear most beautiful in their efforts to make the 
grave teach wisdom, and loveliness. They 
even erect the sepulchre into an object inspir- 
ing joyful hopes, and promoting happy tem- 
pers. Since the truly pious have conquered 
death, it belongs to them for their instruction; 
and reason teaches them to ornament the 
grave for their improvement. They are sure 
to rise from the dead. What, then, is more 
reasonable, than tu surround the place where 
their bedies are to repose, wilh emblems of 
their triumph, yet to be consummated. What 
more significant of the Resurrection, than the 
springing of herbage, after the winter is gone. 
The seed committed to the earth and there 
hidden, soon discovers itself in flowers of 
splendid hue and surpassing fragrance. So 
the body, which is sown in corruption; and 
the apparent dishonor which it now suffers, is 
only preparatory to that honor which it shall 
receive when it is raised in glory. What, I 
would ask, is more in taste than the shaft hewn 
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For the Farmer & Advocate. 
HYMN. 
O Thou from whom all blessings flow 
To saints on high or men below, 
Accept our humble song of praise, 
Since gratitude inspires our lays. 
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Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Bo ton 


Ruggtes, Nourse Masy, 

Connected with their long established and 

Plow and Agricultural Tool Manufy 
Worcester, Mass. 

Their long and devoted attention to the im 
and manufacture of Plows, with their Practical a, 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plowing pe 
gether with the aduption of their peculiar machine 
[not yet used by others) for despatch ia making , 
precision of the wood parts of the plow. enables 1) 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of 
superior and of the most approved construction, ang 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere. emene 
which are those adapted to all kinds and condition. . 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles of plowir ! 
and culture throughout the United States. They we : 
the firs! who lengthened and otherwise so eee 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up 
farrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it equa). 
and lightly over the whole surface of the meeld L ; \ 
—tarning it over flat, with the least possibile benin, 
and twisting, and preserves it smovth and untole, 
creatng very slight friction, and of course reqyi,,, 
th: least power of draft. Their Castings are cx mposed 
of an admixture, (known only by the manvfacturers i: 
of several kinds of saperior iron—it is this which ¢ 
them so mach celebrity for superior strength and di 
rability. . 

Within the last year [1841,] they constructed ana 
added to their assortment four sizes of Ploughs pee. 
larly adapted for turning over Green Sward. ( and have 
termed them the ‘‘Green Sward Plow’ ) which na 
proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept, ang 
Oct. in Massachusetts, and other States where they re. 
ceivid the aniversel approbation of agriculturists, sp 
the Committees, and where were awarded the fir. 
and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 
performed by Ploaghs made by Ruggles, Nourse 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the .W assachusitis 
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As ancient Israel’s chosen race 

On manna fed thro’ thy rich grace, 

So we upon thy bounty live, 
And from thy hands rich gifts receive. 


Provemens 
For us the sun in ether stands, 

And shines o’er earth’s remotest lands ; 
The showers of heaven refresh the earth, 
And call creation’s bounties forth. 


and 


ery 
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The spring puts on its vernal bloomn— 
The summer owns what spring begun, 
While autumn crowns the earth with fruit, 
To cheer and bless the Farmer’s lot. 


Then let the song of praise resound, 
Join harp and voice to swell the sound, 
Till heart-felt thanks to Heaven shall rise, 


are 
Like grateful incense to the skies. 


ear! 
ter 
well 


Hosanna to earth’s bounteous King! 

His praise let all creation sing ; 

Let Heaven and earth conspire to raise 

A song to their Creator’s praise. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Puzzled Housewife, 


BY MRS. SEDGWICK. 
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We have now, my young friends, to consid- perf 


er the domestic education of such of you as 
are the daughters of our rich merchants, suc- 
cessful professional men, or men of inherited 


we ¢ 


cull 


fortune. If you are so fortunate as to live in 
the country, you will probably learn domestic 
economy, from the necessity of your condi- 
tion. Your opportunities of instruction may 
not be quite equal to Mary Bond’s, but from 
the imperfections of our domestic service, 
from the incompetence of domestics, and the 
occasional impossibility of obtaining then— 
either the family wheels must stand still, or 
you must put your shoulders to them. — 

This necessity, coming only occasionally, 
may seem a great hardship to you. You will 
have none of the facilities that Mary Bond 
has acquired from habit; and a half day’s iron- 
ing, sweeping and arranging the bed-rooms, 
laying the tables, and above all, kneading a 
batch of bread, will seem a Herculean labor 
to you. 

Depend upon it, if you are totally ignorant 
of domestic affairs, you are nearly as unfit to 
be an American, wife and mother, as if you 
were lame in both feet and hands. 

But what shall we say to those unfortunate 
young persons, who, bred up in luxurious es- 
tablishments in town, are cut off from all ac- 
cidental and irresistible opportunities of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of domestic affairs?— 
They are as ignorant of domestic processes 
as is the lily that neither spins nor weaves, 
ofthe modes by which it is more gorgeously 
arrayed, than Solomon in all his glory. 

This ignorance is all but an inevitable mis- 
fortune. ‘There is an intrinsic difficulty in 
the case, All the arrangements of a town 
establishment, and all the arrangements of 
town life, pre-suppose that the ladies of the 
house are to do nothing. 

Such ladies may be so fortunate as to se- 
cure competent, well-instructed, and faithful 
domestics, but such are rare birds in our land; 
and those to whose share they do_ not fall, 
must make up their account to having some- 
times confusion and disorder in their estab- 
lishments ; to neglect children and displeased 
husbands; to finding they have been imposed 
upon, or what is far more painful, that they 
have been unjust to their domestics. How is 
this to be avoided? Only by an all-conque- 
ring sense of duty on the part of the parent, 
or by the combined sense and virtue of a self- 
training daughter. 

To show the disastrous and mortifying con- 
sequences of omitting this must have of an 
American girl’s education, we publish extracts 
from the letter of an accomplished friend who, 
after keeping house for twelve years at New 
York, removed soon after a commercial cri- 
sis, to one of the Western States. 

After describing the richness and exquisite 
beauty of the country about her, and the 
change in her husband from extreme dejec- 
tion tocheerfulness of the happy change in 
his pecuniary prospects, she says—‘‘but what 
does all this avail me? I am a miserable, 
mortified woman. Don’t be alarmed by my 
language. I have not yet broken any of the 
Jaws, nor lost my husband’s affections, though 
1 am surel deserve to lose them: but read 
on, and pity me. You know I determined to 
be virtuously economical, so I brought but 
two servants with me. This was rathera 
reduction from my usual establishment of six; 
but our fortune was reduced, and I wished to 
conform to my husband’s circumstances. 
Anne wasto be my woman of allthe work, 
she was country-bred, and highly recommen- 
ded; and the other, Rose O’Brien, was to be 
my children’s nurse. 

‘We sent on Anne some wecks before us to 
unpack the furniture and get the house in or- 
der, and when we arrived, in nice order it 
was; and Anne had found time todo upa 
Courtship, and the very day we arrived, she 
set off to be married to a young farmer at the 
head of the river, telling me very coolly, that 
she should think I might have expected as 
much—that all girls that came to the West, 
calculated to be married/, 

‘I submitted—I could do nothing else,— 
Rose had been brought up to nursery-work, 
and was almost asignorant as myself of all 
household work, and besides, her were 
full, with my baby, who was cutting her eye- 
teeth. 

i ‘The fir r our arrival, I de- 


you with essential air.’ 

‘Do you remember how we used to laugh at 
Uncle John, when he came down from the 
country, and would tell us that we did not 
know anything? Vain-glorious as we were in 
being the first scholars in Madame C.’s school 
‘Learn to make bread, girls,’ he would say, 
‘the staff of life—learn to make bread,’ 

‘But Iknow how to make cake, Uncle,’ 
youreplied. ‘Fiddle de-dee!’ said Uncle 
John, ‘that is an easy matter—but learn to 
make bread. Did you ever hear girls, the 
Queen of France, who, when she was told 
thather subjects wanted bread, asked why 
they did not give them cake?’ ‘J do not un- 
derstand you,uncle,’ said [. ‘Perhaps not,but 
you may one of these days. Poor Uncle 
John, it seemed to me his ghost was at my 
elbow while I was watching that dread. | 
could make cake—so could Rose. I once 
made some on a wager, under the eye of my 
mother’s pastry-cook, but of what use was 
cake, when we wanted bread? 

‘To return to my story. While I was la- 
menting my good-for-nothingness, my hus- 
band came in, and asked if he should unpack 
my piano? ‘No—no,’I cried, ‘I never will 
touch my piano again till I know how to make 
bread. Get.me a horse, if you love me, and 
let me ride over to that woman, and ask what 
she meant by sending me those detestable 
‘turnp'ke emptyings.’ By the time I got to 
Mr:. Gates,’ my feelings where somewhat 
subdued; sothat I asked very meekly how to 
use the furnpikes. 

‘Gracious me!’ exclaimed the good woman, 
I thought you knew as much as that! I blush- 
ingly confessed I did not, and she gave me 
the directions. I went home, kneaded up 
my bread, and that evening’s meal on the 
nice, light loafof my own making, was, it 
seems to me, one of the happiest of my life. 

‘My greater difficulty was overcome, but 
every day and hour I experience the evil of 
my ignorance. I have obtained a raw Irish- 
woman. Sbe is strong and willing, but more 
ignorantthan one ofour savages. If I only 
knew how to direct, she could execute. Yes- 
terday, my husband had some pork sent to 
him. 1, without much reflection, expected it 
to come as fromthe market, all cut up and 
prepared; butto my utter horror the animals 
were whoie. I am sure, the family, consis- 
ting of my husband, myself, Pat, our raw 
Irishman, Biddy and rose, in joint council o- 
ver the swine, were a group for Hogarth. 

‘Ah, my friend, ‘you who live at home at 
ease,’ little know the trials of ladies in the 
West. My husband had last week to go to 
Chicago, to meet some gentleman from Phil- 
adelphia, on business. ‘These shirts,’ said 
he, showing me the linen done up, (undone, 
rather,) by Biddy, ‘are too bad to go among 
civilized people. Could you contrive, my 
dear wife, to have one or two decently ironed 
for me ?’ ‘I faintly answered ‘Yes,’ Biddy 
is quite competent to washing, sol gave her 
my orders, and then asked Rose as a partic- 
ular favor to iron the shirts. She replied pet- 
tishly, ‘that she could not do everything ;’ and 
I, not accustomed, you know, to submit to 
any impertinence from my people, returned 
sharply.—The consequence was she fell to 
crying. ‘Ifshe could not please me,’ she 
sould leave me—it was Anne had invited her 
to come and live all the same as a sister with 
her, and sure that would be more pleasing 
than living at,service, and not giving satis- 
faction—there was no need of living a servant 
any way in anew couutry, where there was 
room fur all and plenty.’ 

‘] was terrified at the idea ofher leaving 
me with the care of my children in addition 
to everything else; so 1 choked down my 
griefs and apologised, and soothed. Ah my 
friend, it is one of the necessary and morti- 
fying effects ofour domestic ignorance and 
imbecility, that they make us completely sub- 
servient to those we employ. 

‘l am wearying you, but I must write of 
what my hands and head are full. I ironed 
the shirts myself—and, shall I confess it?—I 
sprinkled them with my tears. How often I 
thought of the weekly replenishing of my 
press with clean es— never bestowing 





one thought on the labor they cost. My iron- 
ned out better than 1 hoped. I took 
yains, you may be sure, and when | 


‘imoossible,’ if not, as Napoleon said, ‘the ad- 
jective of fools,’ is that of imbeciles. IJ was 
determined, as far asI could, to make my 
husband and my children comfortable, and | 
resigned myself to being a household drudge 
for the rest of my life. 

‘Household work cannot, as some imagine,, 
be done extempore, nor is there a royal road 
tv dumestic economy, any more than to any 
other art or science. I applied my strength, 
my mind, and my conscience to the business. 
1 often failed, but I learned from failure as 
well as success.. Practice made that easy 
which at first seemed impossible. I can now 
despatch a bit of work in the time I at first 
consumed in sighing over it, and | often find 
my hards are performing their work like ma- 
chinery, while my mind is wandering over 
earth, sea and skies. What a wcnder-worker 
is habit! When we cannot obtain domestics, 
we do net suffer, as then. Such occasions 
are, bowever, rare. We can get rough Irish 
or German, and I know how to direct them 
They are well called, hand;’ the employment 
must be‘ head’ to them. And now’ my dear 
friends, those branches ofmy education which 
in my first despair, 7thought utterly lost upon 
me have assumed their right position and 
household drudgery takes its subordinate 
place, 

‘When I know thatthe material wants of 
my family are provided for, 1 devote myself to 
the intellectual education of my children: and 
here, far away form schools and masters, I 
pour into their minds the knowledge I ac- 
quired in my youth. 

‘Conscious that I do not neglect their do- 
mestic education, I feel that 1 have a right to 
impart to them my accomplishments; and 
those accomplishments that when I first came 
nere seemed to me a mockery, somewhat like 
an imperial robe to a wretch starving for 
bread, are now the solace and delight of my 
family. Surrounded as you are by all the 
luxuries of civilization, I will venture to say, 
thac you can have no conception of the enjoy- 
ment of a piano in the west. It isa social 
blessing. I cannot believe that an Italian op- 
era ever gave more genuine delight than do 
our little family concerts. Kate plays duets 
with me on the piano, and my husband ac- 
companies with his flute, litthe Molly’s guitar. 
Of course, my girls had no teacher but myself- 
You, who can see every day fine pictures and 
engravings, can hardly imagine our excite- 
ment, when one of my girls has made an ac- 
curate sketch from nature, or copied a wild 
flower well. Asto books, from the Bible, first 
and best, down tothe last periodical which 
the blessed post brings us, you must be cut 
off from the civilized world, as we are, to 
know their full value. Think what it is, du- 
ring our long days and evenings of unbroken 
leisure, to be in intimate commuion with 
such spirits as Shakspeare, Milton, Dante, 
Petrarch, Fenelon, and Cervantes, How of- 
ten do I bless the education which enabled 
me to make acquaintance with these authors, 
ard to in'roduce my children to them! 

‘And now I feelthe full value of my late do- 
mestic education, which enables me to enjoy 
with a quiet conscience, the high and elegant 
pursuits for which my early instruction alone 
qualified me. This domestic knowledge, be- 
lieve me, dear friend, is the sine qua non.’ 


—>-—__ 
A Short Patent Sermon, 


ON IDLENESs, 
I have selected the following words as a 
text for my present discourse :— 
Thus at fall length the pampered monarch lay, 
Fattening in ease and slumbering life away. 
My Hearers.—Notwithstanding that in- 
dustry, with her bran new broom, has swept 
ten thousand evils into the dust pan of obliv- 
ion, still if we look into the dark corners of 
this wide world, we shall find that the cob- 
webs of sloth, large and strong enough to 
entangle turkey buzzards, are yet sn ie 
there, obscuring the few feeble rays en- 
terprise that yet glimmer in those benighted 
regions. The three-story Patagonian of the 
south wallows in the mire of indolence, and 
= fat upon the grave of ji nee; the 
lliputian Laplander of the North dolls in 





laziness, and puts up with the cold i 
of poverty; the besmeared Hottentel tf the 


as peace and happiness to be found. Why, 
my friends, [ have known men of wealth and 
respectability, w..ose physical -faculties had 
become so paralyzed with indolence that it 
would require extra high pressure fever and 
ague to bring their muscles into active ser- 
vice. Yes, my dear hearers, I say I have 
seen such men; and one good chimney 
sweep is worth more in a well regulated and 
industrious community, than as many such 
as could be packed between the eastern cape 
of Africa and the outskirts of eternity. 

O, my friends ! I regret to say that idle- 
ness has of late become a fashionable accom- 
plishment : with too large a portion of our 
young poputation, Employment is getting 
to be thought vulgar, and a toil-hardened 
hand not fit to be offered fur the acceptance 
ofthe fair sex. 

Give me a hard hand, a hard head,and a soft 
heart; instead of which, sefi hands,soft heads, 
and hard hearts, are now all the go in what 
the dispeptic pimps of etiquette call the ‘beau 
monde.’ 
king great havoc in our neglected juvenile 


nurseries.—They are stripping the young 


shrubs of promise of their greenest foliage, 


and blighting the buds of enterprise as fast as 


they appear. If matters go in this way much 
longer the rising generation will soon become 
fit for nothing but to be hung up as scare 
crows in the moral grain. fields to frighten 
young men into habits of industry. Those 
whe subsist, like wood-cocks, by suction, 
and wet their brazen brows with artificial 
sweat are too numeroug to mention. They 
are thicker than toads after a shower: they 
infest our public bar-rooms, and block up the 
avenues to prosperity. It requires a more 
powerful galvanic battery than I possess to 
reanimate their dying carcasses and set their 
dormant faculties in a healthy operation. 
Arouse ye! arouse ye ! ye sin-soaked sons 
of sloth, and, with your hands lay the 
corner stones of your respective fortunes. 
Sow the seeds of industry inthe days of your 


yonth, and you will have tle satisfaction of 


reaping a glorious harvest of plenty in the 
autumn of life. If you ever think of erect- 
ting for yourselves splendid temples of fame 
you must strip off its robes of van- 
ity, and commence the work forthwith. If 
you fall as!eep when the edifice is half com- 
pleted, th? chances are tento one that when 
you awake you will find it crushed to earth, 
and its ruins overgrown with the grey moss 
of despair. O, my friends! you must be up 
and doing, if you wish to prosper in this pre- 
cious world. Just keep on squandering life’s 
blessed moments in the indulgence of slug- 
gish dreams, and if you don’t eventually 
slide into eternity shirtless, shifiless, and 
shoeless, then use my hat for a spit-box, and 
set me down as one of the humbugs of the 
age. But industry, my hearers, can clothe 
the tattered mednicant in scarlet and purple, 
and patch up the broken windows of want 


with the aid of that putty which abideth for- 


ever. Heaven hugs to its bosom the honest 
and the industrious of the sons of earth—and 


rocks the cradle of repose, where slumber the 


children of daily toil. Let us work while 


we live—and go to our long homes with the 


satisfaction of having done our duty to our 
Maker, to our neighbor, and to ourselves. 
So mote it be !—N. FY. Mercury. 


——= > 
From the Waldo Signal. 
Mr. Eprtor :—A stranger in this 
nt a few days at my house, an 
places he visited the Cemetery on 
which he was tly 


and is accustomed to visit such 
ison with what is to be seen in other 


mind and literary 


pursuits, 
The following 


The Cemetery. 


Perhaps no circumstance more clearly in- 
taste of the hr pr 
many towns, to ornament their places of wid 
ment. Trees and shru are made to take 


dicates the improvi 


age, than the care taken, by the 





root inthem, The art of the gardener dres- 


f- 
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abode of departed souls. 
over death. 


again. 
tablet, or sculptured column. 


Kis prefigu 


or crown the groves, 


licity by and through the 
eternal life lies through the city of the dead 


cial flowers. 


to Mount Zion. 


by the hand of the sculptor, and placed so as 
to be constantly pointing to the skies, the 
A Cemetery thus 
adorned, is a standing index of man,s triumph 
It declares that though a man 
die, his surviving friends believe he shall live 
Their hope is inscribed on the marble 
red by the rich foliage, which now clothes 
the trees, and by the gorgeous and fragrant 
flowers which adorn the borders of enclosures, 
The whole in this man- 
ner becomes an eloquent preacher of life and 
immortality—an auxiliary to the glorious gos- 
pel of the blessed God, in calling men to fe- 
grave. The way to 


Strew, then, that way with natural and artifi- 
Let the hand cf beauty and del- 
icacy deck its borders,—let its atmosphere be 
filled with fragrance, for it is the way which 
all the ransomed of the Lord pass in returning 


The caterpillars of sloth are ma- 


of our State 
a other 
He is a gentleman 
who has travelled extensively in the United States, 
and of course 
qualified to speak advisedly of this, and in compar- 
i parts of -the 
country; and is moreover a man of a cultivated 


By ornamenting places of burial surviving 
friends chetish the memory of the dead. They 
think on the frailty of life, and the virtues of 
the departed, and resolve to imitate them, as 
they followed the Saviour of the world. Thus 
their thoughts are softened and subdued, their 
souls fortified with hope, and they become 
prepared for their great and last change, e- 
ven for an abundant entrance into God’s hea- 
venly k ngdom. 

I was led, Mr Editor, to make the above 
reflections, in conseqnence of a recent visit 
to the new Cemetery of this village. J was 
highly gratified at the natural fitness of the 
place, for so interesting a purpose. The or- 
naments appeared in good taste, and while 
the last rays of the setting sun lingered upon 
the spot, my mind was attuned to reflection, 
the result of which is the above thoughts in 
prose, and the following attempts at poetry. 
The importance of the subject, and the good- 
ness of my intentions, will, I trust, excuse 
my presumption, and abler minds than mine 
be hereafter induced to favor the public with 
better prose, and better poetry, upon a sub 
ject so deserviug of attention. 


THE CEMETERY. 


Forever sacred be this place 
Where human relics lie ; 
Its beauties I delight to trace, 
And learn the way to die. 


Friendship here hath done its part, 
And raised its works on high ; 
Taught by the sculptor’s noble art, 

To bid men learn to die. 


Behold those towering shafts sublime, 
Pointing to the azure skies, 

Emblems of another state, than time, 
When all the dead shall rise. 


Green trees afford a grateful shade, 
And their wide branches wave ; 

Let solemn thoughts the mind invade, 
While treading round a grave. 


Let rose and myrtle bloom around, 
And shed their fragrance there ; 

Hallowed be each Vy mound, 
Where weeping friends repair. 


Rest in peace ye cherish’d dead, 
You’r dear to Christ above ; 
He once bless’d your it ng 
Cheer’d by his Father’s lov 


Forever sacred be this spot, 
Where the lov’d dead do sleep ; 
Favored is their earthy lot,— 
O, friends no longer weep. 


The tomb ’s a transient resting place,— 
The dead will surely rise ; ie 
For tothe honor of His grace, 
God built for them the skies, 


There many spacious mansions stand, 
hye Chat —_ will show,— 

Well finished by his mighty hand, 
For suffering saints below. 

Ye living, although now distress’ 
Hold cheerful & 


Bear thy sorrows for a little while, 
And stay your souls on God, 
Then meet your Saviour’s sweetest smile, 
A Srrancer. 





Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Bostor 
each awarded to Raggles, Nourse & Mason, Meda's 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at many 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Masso- 
chusetts and other States; diplomas and the h ghest 
premiums have been aw rded for their Ploughs, by 
Committees, and the universal approbation of their 
performances, by the congregated practica/ Farmers 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricultural Socie- 
ly, in the justly celebrated Agricultural County oi 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘88, ‘39 and ‘40, a/l the Prm.- 
iams for the best work in the field, were awarded to 
competitors using Ruggles, Noarse & Mason's Plows 
and although their Plow failed to receive the award 
of the Mass. Society’s premiom, at the trial at Wor- 
cester, in the Autanin of 1840, they nevertheless, had 
the higher satisfaction of seeing all the (nine) prew- 
iums for the best work in the field, carried off by nine 
different plowmen, who performed their werk with 
nine different Ploughs, made by Roggles, Nourse & 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the prem- 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded the 
Mass. Society’s premium ; and it ig here worthy of 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most intell- 
igenat and practical furmers. (whose occupation best 
qualifies them to jadge correctly in such matters) an! 
who were selected from different purts of the county- 
and appointed by the Trustees of the County Agricul, 
tural Society. 

Raggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable ex- 
pense imported from Scotland, one of 

Smith's Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, and 
the only kind approved in England or Scotland, from 
which they are now making the same kind so siinpli- 
fied and modified and at such reduced prices, (presery- 
ing the principle entire,) us renders them adapted to 
the use of our own Country, and they are strongly rec- 
ommended by scientific Agricultarists. 
Cultivators, three sizes—Harrows, various kinds— 
Churns, most approved—Grain Cradies, New York 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Corn Planters—Corn She'!- 
ers, several kinds—Hoes, a large variety—S/ove's, 
from the best manufacturers—Spades, large and toy— 
Transplanting Trowels—Ladies’ Weeding do—Saws, 
of various kinds— Straw Catters—Fie!d Kollers—(rass 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, French pal — 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattocks—Tree 
and Floor Scrap: rs— Riddles and S&S ives—Bark Mls 
—Sugar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Manoro 
Forks—Saw Horses—Garden Rakes—Hay Kaives— 
Axes~and Hatchets—Patent Axe Handles—Curry 
Combs—Siekles—Vegetable Cutters —Seythe Sneatls 
—Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, Dorby’s 
patent—Scythe Stones—Ox Yokes and Bows—Ox biu!'s 
—Bush and Bill Hooks— Dirt Scrapera—Ball Rings— 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakes— Anti-Fricvion 
Rollers—Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and rollers—l)o 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of al! kine 
—lron Bars—Charn Drills—Wheel Barrows—Tr0s 
planters—Budding Knives—Pruning Knives—Hovey » 
Straw Catter. - 
tc New crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 
direct from the growers. 
Plows for sale at the principle Towns and Villages 9 


Maine. 
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SALT RHEUM, 


AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 

ONES’ DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe and inter’ 
J nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the skin, 
such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCAL) 
HEAD, ERYSIPILAS, and all kindred diseases, 
externa! and internal. 

Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample 'es- 

timonials of Physicians and others, in the hands of Sam- 
vel Adams, Hallowell ; Henry Smith & Co. Gardiner; 
Jaiius Alden, Waterville; J. b. Ladd, Augusta, where 
the medicine can be foand, and where persons can be 
teferred to, who have experienced its happy effects 
this place. 
It seldom, if ever having failed to perform a mot 
satisfactory cure of the various loathsome diseases !0f 
which it is desi — where the directions accom pen)- 
ing each Bottle have been faithfully followed. 

Don't fail or delay in cal'ing, seeing, reading and - 
quiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try 
and thereby find the same wonderfal effects as mall 
tudes of others. For sale in this place by s 

STANLEY & CLARK. 

Winthrop, May 27, 1242. 


3m2t 
The Lewiston Falls Manufac- 
turing Company | 
W ILL Manefacture Wool into Cloths the ensuing 
year for customers at the following prices, or 00 
shares, or on as favorable terms as shall be done else- 
a ee from 40 to 50 cents per yard, 

Common Fal! Cloth 30 to 371-2 

Blanketing (whole width) 83 to 35 

White Flannel 17 to 20 

Colored do. 25. 

Colored and Pressed 25 

Satinetts 80 to 37 1-2 and find warp. 

And we shall endeavor to have the work as wel! done 
(to say the least) as shall be done in any other estab- 
lishment in oar State. . 
Epwarp Mitcuett, Esq. of Winthrop, wil! re- 
ceive Wool and deliver cloths to castomers in his vicin- 
ty. JOHN M. FRYE, Ager’. 
Lewiston, May 30, 1842. 22 
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